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WA LTER SCOTT'S ‘LIST. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 34. 62. per volume ; half-morocco, 6s. 6d. per volume. 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
RECENT ADDITIONS. 
THE SCIENCE of FAIRY TALES. By Edwin Sidney Hartland. 

“Mr. Hartland’s book will win the sympathy of all earnest , bey hoth by the knowledge it displays 
and by a thorough love and appreciation of his subject, which is evident throughout.”—Spectator. 
PRIMITIVE FOLE: Studies in Comparative Ethnology. By 

ELIE RECLUS. 

An account of various of the most primitive races still existing in the world, the Esquimaux, the hill 
tribes of India, Nairs, &c. The birth customs, food customs, marriage customs, funeral customs, &c., of these 
races are investigated i in detail, with special reference to the light which the beginnings of civilisation throw 
on its more advanced stages of progress. 


THE EVOLUTION of MARRIAGE. By Ch. Letourneau, 
General Secretary to the Anthropological Society, Paris, and Professor in the School of 
ris. 
An cthneonehin summary of the facts regarding the origin and gout of marriage and the family 
among savages, barbarians, and in civilisation, with hints as to its probable evolution in the future. 


BACTERIA and their PRODUCTS. By Dr. G. Sims Woodhead. 


“The author writes well and forcibly, and, what is more, with a knowledge which i is thoroughly prac- 
tical. We think all will admit the high value of the volume he has here given us.”— Westminster Review, 
“ An excellent summary of the present state of knowledge of the subject.”—Lancet. 


EDUCATION and HEREDITY. By J. M. Guyau. 


“It has been said that if a book is worth reading once, it is worth reading twice ; and it is a sign of the 
value of this book that the natural impulse on arriving at its last page is to turn again to the first, and to 
try to gather up and co-ordinate some of the many admirable truths it presents.”"— 4 nti-Jacobin. 


THE MAN of GENIUS. BY Professor Lombroso. 


A Translation of Professor Lombroso’s “ L'Uomo di Genio” {the largest and most important work yet 

ritten on genius), made with the co-operation of another authority, who has supplied additional material 
for the English edition. The work deals with the causes of genius; the influences of race, of heredity, o 
climate, of great cities ; the mental and physical characteristics of men of genius in literature, art, polities, 
and religion ; and goes fully into the much-debated question of the relation between genius ‘and insanity. 


Copiously illustrated. 
In preparation and ready 3 
THE GRAMMAR of SCIENCE. Karl Pearson, M.A., 
Professor of Applied Mathematics, University Oakes, Gresham Professor of Geometry. 
is book discusses in a popular manner the basis of modern science, its sphere, its methods, and its 
limitations. It attempts at the same time toclear up come of the metaphysical obscurities which at present 
form the foundation of physics. 
- cloth ‘price 2s. 6d. 
THE QUINTESSEN cE "of I ENISM. By G. Bernard Shaw. 


“ Vigorous, audacious, unflaggingly brilliant. = make the dead 5 ehh who are dead in virtue 
and righteousness as well as those who are dead in a and sins..... One of the most original and most 
stimulating essays we have | read for a long time.”—Speaker. 


IBSENS FAMOUS PROSE DRAMAS. 
COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
Uniform and Authoritative English Fdition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
Fifth and Last Volume of this Series, containing 
ROSMERSHOLM THE LADY from the SEA and Me Winniam Arcuer’: 
Translation of HEDDA GABLER, is now ready. 
CONTENTS OF THE FOUR PREVIOUS VOLUMES:— 

VoL.I. ‘A DOL HOUSE,” “THE GU of YOUTH,” and 
“THE PILLARS of SOCIETY. With Portait of Ibsen, and Biograrhical 
Introduction. 

VOL. I. “GHOSTS ” “AN EREMY of the PEOPLE,” and “THE WILD 
DUCK.” With an Introductory Ni 

VOL. Ul. “LADY INGER of OSTRAT, ”~ “THE VIKINGS at HELGE- 
Law. D,” “THE PRETENDERS. % With an Introductory Note and Portrait 
ot Ibsen. 

VOL. IV. ‘‘ EMPEROR and GALILEAN”: 
Introductory Note. 

Bet of Five Volumes in case, 17s. 6d. ; also Five Volumes in half-morocco, i in case, 323. 61. 
“The name and fame of Henrik Ibsen are advancing day by day in England.”—Contemporary Review. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

Cloth, red edges, 1s.; cloth, uncut edges, 1Is.; red roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; padded morocco 
gilt edges, 5s.; padded German calf and \elt-enensnee, gilt top, antique (in a variety o, 
new reproductions of old tints). t 

AMERICAN HUMOROUS VERSE. Edited by James Barr, of 

the “‘ Detroit Free Press.’’ 

SCOTTISH MINOR POETS from the AGE of RAMSAY to 

DAVID GRAY. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, Glossary, and Notes, by 
Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 


“The selection of poems is remarkably complete.....It is the kind of book that any honest Scotsman 
would like to carry with him, either at home or abroad.”"—s Saturday Review. 


CAVALIER and COURTIER LYRISTS: an Anthology of 
____ Seventeenth Century Minor Verse. Edited by W. H. DIRCKS. 


EAT WRITERS. 

A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPGIES, IN ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, cut edges, 1s.; cloth, uncut edges, 1s.; Library Edition, demy 8vo, price 
2s. 6d. Also in half-moroceo, gilt top, ‘antique ( ina variety of new reproductions of old tints). 

RECENT ADDITIONS. 
LIFE of SCHOPENHAUER. By W. Wallace, Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. 


“ The series of ‘Great Writers” his hardly had a contribution of more marked and peculiar excellence.’ 
anchester Guardian, 


LIFE of THACKERAY. By Herman Merivale and Fran 
MARZIA ALS. 


e hook, with its excellent bibliography, is one which neither the student nor the general reader can 


“a 
well afford to miss."—Poll Mall Gazette. 
By H. E. Watts. 


THE CONT 





a World-Historic Drama. With an 





LIFE of CERVANTES. 


“No volume of this series, nor, so.far as we can recollect, of any of the other numerous simil: iY series, 
presents the facts of ‘the subject in a more workmanlike style, or with more exhaustive knowledge.” 
Monchester Guardian, 


Lonpon: WALTER SCOTT, 24, Warwicx Lanz, Parervester Row. 
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SWAN ‘SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By Thos. A. Turner, for 
many years resident in the Argentine Republic. Profusely Tustrated. Thick 8vo, 15s. 
** Tt will be read by all who wish to have some insight into the a‘tairs of a country with 
whose fortunes the private affairs of a very numerous body of European investors are 
deeply involved.” —S. Amer, Journal. “ Its great merit is its absolute frankness ; what- 
ever he says bears the stamp of sincerity.”,— Glasgow Herald. “Throws a strong light 
upon the real condition of the country.””— Newe. Chronicl». 


HOMEWARD BOUND after THIRTY YEARS: a Colonist’'s 
Impressions of New Zealand, Australia, Tangier, and Spain. By EDWARD REEVES. 
Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 7s. 6d. “Itis not often that we meet with so completely 
fresh and conventional a record of travel as this. Possesses a freshness, a vigour, a racy 
originality which makes the book quite a remarkable one.” — (owt Journal. * The illus- 
trations are beyond all praise. If it were only for the sake of these, the volume should 
have many purchasers.” — (Glasgow Herald. 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPADIA. By Dr. Edward Berdoe. Very 


large thick crown S8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘Conscientious and painstaking.”—Zimes. ‘* A service- 
able book, and deserves to be widely bought.”’—Speaker. 








A PROSE SUPPLEMENT TO PERCY’S “ RELIQUES.” 

TALES and LEGENDS of NATIONAL ORIGIN. With Critical 
Introduction to each by W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick 8vo, 15s. Supernatural 
Legends—Feudal and Forest Legends—Romantie Legends—Deseriptive and Humorous 
Legends. ** A very creditable piece of work.”—sScotsman. ‘Extremely interesting.” — 
Publishers? Circular, “The legends are excellent and interestiog reading. Mr. Hazlitt’s 
commentaries are very good.’’—Anti-Jacobin. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: a Contribution to the 
Study of Com: _———_ Religion. Second Edition, entirely Reset and Increased by more 
pe. 20 Arti Very thick 8vo, 15s. 

—_ 54 Contributors are: Canon Rawlinson, Sir A. C. Lyall, Sir George Cox, York 
Powell, R. Morfill, Prof. Legge, Prof. Beal, St. C. Boscawen, Prof. Tiele, Isab. Bird, Dr. 
Leitner, J. M. Robertson, F. C. Conybeare, Oscar Browning, Allanson Pic ton, M.D., Sir Fred. 
Pollock, Revs. J. Owen, J. Clifford, J. Voysey, T. Child, Edw. White, D. Fotheringham, 
E. Miller, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Dr. Stanton Coit, &e. 


TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
A KING’S DAUGHTER. By G. Cardella. 3 vols. 


“ The book is good and refined. There is no drag about it.’’—Athenceum. * Instinct with 
humanity.” —Anti-Jacobin. “ Excellently bright and interesting.” —¢ ovrt Journal, 


A NEW SAINT'S TRAGEDY. By T. A. Pinkerton, Author of 
** John Newbold’s Ordeal,”’ &c. 2 vols. “ome, Pinkerton has again displayed bis power 
of delineating character.” —Literary World. “ Clever, original, powerful.” —Anti-J acobin. 
**Mr. Pinkerton is known as a capable and workmanlike writcr , and his new story will 
add to bis reputation.” National Observer. Has many fine points,”’—Scotsman. 


CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE it in ITALY. By Dr. J. G. 
BURCKHARDT. 10s. 6d. ‘A model of what such a work ought to be. He has con- 
densed an immense mass of erudition. We have seldom met with more picturesque 
description of life and manners.” — 7imes. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS and DOMESTIC ANIMALS in their 
TION from ASIA to EUROPE. By Prof. VICTOR HEHN. Svo, 16s. 6d 
= car is ~~ * here to give any idea of the extreme wealth of illustration. It is 4 
storehouse of entertainment.”’— Field. 


New Vols. of ‘‘DILETTANTE LIBRARY." Eoch 2s. 6d. 

6. THE ART of ACTING. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 

5. DANTE. By Oscar Browning, M.A. ; 
The Previous Vols. ave:—1. Dante and His Ideal. By Herserr Bayees 


2. Browning’s Message to His Time. By Dr. E. Brervor.—3. Ibsen. 
P. H. Wicksreep, M.A.—4. Goethe. wid Oscar Browstxu, 


, M.R.A.5.— 
By Rev. 


New Vol. of ‘‘ THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY.” Each 3s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITIONS of Vols. I. and II. have already been called for. 


3. HERALDRY. By Prof. Hulme, F.S.A. 194 Cuts. 
*' Really elementary and perfectly intelligible. The illustrations are real helps.’ 


*—Clasqgow 


Herald. “* An excellent handbook.”’—Scotsman. 
The Previous Vols. are:—1. Monumental Brasses. By Rev. H. W. Mackuiy, B.A. 
Plates.—2. Symbolism in Christian Art. i Prof. Hvime. 113 Cuts. 





"(Third Year.) Edited by 
THREE SCHOOL MEN Thick crown Svo, limp cloth, 


2s. 6d. ATHLETICS, 1s. 


(Eton, Harrow, Winchester). 


COS NEW CATALOGUE (vonluining over 


will be sent free to any address. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN @f 


650 Works) 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 
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TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
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Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 
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NEW WORK BY PROF. BRUCKE 
HE 


HUMAN FIGURE: its Beauties 


and Defects. By Eanst Baiicke, Emeritus Professor of Physi- 
ology in the University of Vienna, and formerly Teacher of Anatomy 
in the Academy of Fine Arts at Berlin. Authorised Translation. 
Revised by the Author, With 29 Illustrations by Hermann Parr. 
Edited, with a Preface, by W. Axpersox, Professor of Anatomy to the 
Royal Academy of Arts, London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. 


Il. Grevet & Co., 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


CARLYLE’S UNPUBLISHED LECTURES. 


Now ready, printed i in best style, royal 8vo to 4 with the Library 
Sdition of ¢ ‘arlyle’ 's other works, 12s. 


vr ry, 
| ECTURES on _ the HIS: fORY of 
EUROP E AK CULTU ny wn LITERATURE, from the 
EARLIEST TIMES to the NINETE ENTH CENTURY. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. Now vablished for the first time from the 
Auates MS. in the Library of the Bombay Branch Royal a 
Society. Edited, with an Introduction und Notes, YY P. 

KARKARIA 
‘London: T. G, Jonxsox, 121, Fleet Street. 





China, Silver, and Works of Art. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

UARE” Pad AterION ph fete ag ay | & Le a | 

d eBruary 1, 
tT ielock 7 precisely, a NONLECTION of DECORATIVE E EFFECTS. 
including PChina, Old Silver, Jewellery, a few pieces of Antique 
Furniture, Miniatures Engravings, a few Paintings, &c., the Property 
ofa GENTLEMAN, deceased. 
Catal on receipt of two stamps. 








Collection of valuable Engravings, the Property of a well-known 
Collector. 


+ ° 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
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Prints, &c., the Property of a well-known Collector. 


: Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Miscellaneous Books from various Private Sources, 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


MES ESSRS. 
by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER 
90: (REL We C., on WEDNESDAY, Fr rvary 10, and Two Followin: 
past 1 SS ee a “COLLECTION. 0 
aoe BOOKS, from various Private So 
Tron and Steel Institute Journal— Fie ge be seographical Society's Journa 
— Ei ? Society's Publications—Pinker- 
Voyages—C ‘wrote of England, Scotland, Ireland, and France— 
Privately Printed Books, &c. | 
"Catalogues i in preparation. | 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The ¢ eunall ite wrepar' ed to a pgeint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT L RER in CHEMISTRY, at a salary of £150 BS | 
annum. Requ “oy for particulars and applications, with . 1 
and references, should be forwarded before February 13th, 1892 | 
vor JAMES, Registrar. 

_ Cardiff, January 8th, 1892. 


T JBRARY ASSOCIATION of tho 


UNITED KINGDOM, 20, 20, Hanover Square, W. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION bas instituted 





Examinations for 


testing the qpemeentions of Library _—-— and others rous of 
beginning Library work. Certificates are iy successful can- 
didates. Candidates can be examined‘ in where there is a 


well-equipped Public Libra ENTRA\ CEE FEES. 
ticulars are contained in ine LIBRARY” for October, 1891, and 
January, 1892. These can be had (price 8d, each) at the Society’s 
Office, at the above address. 

J. ¥. W. MacAutsre 


’ . 
Tuomas Mason, - 5 Hon. Sees. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY, | 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


~*atron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President— The Right Hon, Sir M. E. GRAN -DUFF, G.C.S8.1. 


THURSDAY, 4rn FEBRUARY, at 8.30 
The following Paper ‘will be read:—"THR EVOLUTION of the 
FAMILY,” by 0. BROWNING, M.A., V.-P.R.Hist.8, 
20, Hanover Square, w. 





R OYAL 





This day is published, inl vel, | price 4s. 


pusun UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


FOR 1892. 


Also, pric 
JUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 
being a Supplement to the “ University Calendar ” for 1892. 
Dublin: Hovers, Ficus, & Co. London: Loxem ans & Co. 


READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. | 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON | 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 
Containing a Memoir of Srrvens, and Critical Descriptions o | 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH | 
STANNUS, F.R.1LB.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at | 
hy ony College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament | 
the Royal Academy. 





WITH 


Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations | 
Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a | Boo 
Committee of Experts lf 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. ~ 

Price Six ‘Guineas. | 

| 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY | 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. | 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The large Edition of THOMAS 
HARDY’S New Novel, 


TESS OF THE 
D’URBERVILLES, 


having been exhausted, a Second 
Edition is in rapid preparation, 
and will be ready immediately. 


T'imes.—‘*‘ Mr. Hardy’s latest novel is his 
greatest.......A story daring in its treatment 
of conventional ideas......and profoundly stir- 
ring by its tragic power.” 

Athenaeum.—* Mr. Hardy has written a 
novel that is not only good, but great.” 


World.—** A work that casts all his previous 


‘achievements into the shade......8o superb a 


life-study as that of Tess.” 
Black and White.—‘‘ The finest thing he has 
ever done.” 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘“ The strongest English 
novel of many years.” 


London : James R. Oscoop, McIivarxe, & Co., 
45, Albemarle Street. 





Me UDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
SUBSURIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in Londou 
by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


Al ts the p best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are iu 
circula 


be oy e of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreigu 
x Preepest tuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 


MUDIE SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34. New Oxford Street, London. 


Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton Road ; and 2, King Street, Cheapside. 








NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of LITERATURE 


Delivered by THOMAS CARLYLE, 
APRIL to JULY, 1838. 
Now printed for the first time. 
With Preface and Notes by Professor J. R. GREENE. 
Copyrighted in the United States of America, by Messrs. Cas. ScrrBNER’s Sons. 
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DR. WM. “ SMITH'S 
THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


“ T consider Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries to have conferred a great and lasting service on the cause of 
classical learning in this country.”,"—Dzan LIDDELL. 





CLASSICAL. THEOLOGICAL 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN | A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE, its ANTI- 


TITIES; Ixcrupinc tHe Laws, InstiTvTIoNs, quiries, Brocraruy. GEroGRAPHY, AnD NATURAL 
rahe Usaces, PAINTING, pores PTURE, Mu gene, THE History. By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by WM. 
Drama, &e. Edited by WM. SMITH, L SMITH, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 3 vols., medium 
WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, M. 4 ned Svo, £5 5s. 


idition, Revised and Enlarged. 2 vols., medi vO, 
Faitons vied’ and Enlarge, 2 vols, medium 80,» Aoeoree BIBLE DICTIONARY. Con- 


densed from the above Work, for Famities anv StupENTs. 
With Illustrations. Zleventh Edition. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY: 
originally . _ There are, besides, about two hundred | Abridged from the larger Work, for ScHooLs AND Youna 
Articles which didnot appear in the old Edition, many of | = Persons. Fourteenth Edition, With Ilustrations. Crown 
considerable length and importance, with 450 additional | 8vo, 7s. 6d 
tions. A 
| 


MALLER DICTIONARY of ANTI. 4 DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTI- 


Ss QUITIES. The Hisrorvy, Institutions, AnD AntTI 

- R " QUITIES 

QUITIES for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the | or THE CurisTiAN Caurcu. By VARIOUS WRITERS 

above Work. Thirteenth Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L.. and ARCHDEACON 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. |  CHEETHAM, D.D. With Llustrations. 2 vols., 
medium 8vo, £3 13s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN | A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 


BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By VARIOUS 
) 3 GRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. 
WRITERS. = 564 Illustrations. (3,720 pp.) 3 vols., By VARIOUS Winraae Edited by WM. S z 


medium 8vo, £4 4s. 
This work contains a history of the Ancient World, Civil, | = 2 = Py ENRY WACE, D.D. 4 vols., medium 


Literary, and Ecclesiastical, from the Earliest Times "to the | | 
Downfall of the Roman Empire. | 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN | aan EN 
0 EE 
GEOGRAPHY. By VARIOUS WRITERS. With | A tCOMPLETE | LATIN- the GLISH DIC- 
4 Maps and 534 Iilustrations. (2,512 pp.) 2 vols., | Measures, Weights, Money, and Proper Names. Twenty- 
medium 8vo, £2 16s. | Jirst and Cheaper Edition, (1,250 pp.) Medium 8vo, 16s. 
This work presents the Researches of Modern Scholars, and | This work holds an intermediate place between the 


the Discoveries of Modern Travellers, including an Account | Thesaurus of Forcellini and the ordinary School Dictionari 
of the Political History of both Countries and Cities, as well performing the same service for the Latin language as riddell 
as of their Geography. and Scott’s Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great attention 


A CLASSICAL has been paid to Etymology. 
DICTIONARY of BIO- 
OLOGY, and GEOGRAPBY, for the| A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH ,DIC- 
HIGHER FORMS in SCHOOLS. Condensed from the TIONARY. With a Dictionary of ee. 
above Dictionaries. Twentieth Edition. With 750 Wood- Thirty-first Edition. Thoroughly Revised an aie 
cuts. S8vo, 18s. wat m Dr. b ——- SMITH, and Prof. ‘T. 


M.A. 50 Dp.) Square 16mo, 7s. 6d. The istymological 
A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY poiton ty OMNI INGHAM, L1.D., of Teaty 
for JUNIOR ES. bridged from the above 


College, Dublin. 
Work. lhe sn y Ei jaion With 200 Woodcuts. This Edition is, to a great extent, a new and original work. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. vised. 


Every Article has been carefully re 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original 
Sources. /'i/th dition. Medium 8vo, 16s. 


Second Edition (448 pp.), crown 8vo, 9s. This work Ss a more complete aod perfect English-Latin 

Dictionary than yet exists. t has nm composed from 

AN EN GLISH-LATIN GRADUS, tA VERSE | inning to end me as if there had been no work of the 

DICTIONARY. By A A., Trinity | kind in our lan every article has been the result of 
Coll., Cambridge, and the fate a & RV INTE. M.A., | original and indepen heat research. 


Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters in Eton College. 
This work is on a new plan, intended to Simplify the Com- | A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from 


ition of Latin Verses, by Classified Meanings, selected | 
pithets, Synonyms, &c. the above Work. Whirteenth Edition, Square 12mo,7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


Will be published earls y N cork W eels 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
WITH EXTENSIVE SUPPLEMENT AND VALUABLE APPENDICES. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNICAL. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 


Editor of Ogilvie’s ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary,” New Edition ; ‘‘ Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia,” &c 


This New Edition contains 800 pages more than the old 
Edition. One-third of the Articles have been entirely Re- 
written. The remaining two-thirds have been in all cases 
greatly gt scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they A 











A NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 








In 1 vol., feap. 4to, 864 pp., containing over 80,000 entries. 
Cloth, red edges... ses eee se tics ose a «+ price 5s. 
Half-bound Roxburgh .... ones sibs ne een — — » OG 
Half-morocco oo OR 


BLACKIE & SON, Limrtep, 49 anv 50, Otp Bamey. 





LONDON : 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


“Dr. Samuel Smiles has given to the world a graceful and 
sympathetic record of a pure and beautiful human life, teeming with 
t 7 poetry of action as well as of thought, es redolent throughout 
of good deeds and ovine. kindness.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Nv one of Dr. Smiles’s books is a delightful 4 than this one about 
the warm-hearted poet of Gascon: Dr. Smiles appears here at his 
best ; for the stens, of Jasmin’s life i is full of romance, an the style of 
this ‘volume has the happy characteristics of ease,, simplicity and 

auty.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


LIFE and LABOUR ; or, Characteristics 


of Men of Industry, Talent, and G.nius. 6s. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
6s. 
THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 
63. each. 


SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


SELF-HELP in FRENCH. 5s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. _§Illus- 


trated, 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 


“We cannot but refer to the coptivating and instructive volumes 
which Dr. Smiles has devo * Lives of the Engineers,’ a record 
not before sitempted of the achiev ements of a race of men who have 
conferred the highest hovour and the most extensive benefits on their 
country. "Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
With Illustrations, 21s., 7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 

“We have read this book with ingled satisfacti e hardly 
ever remember to have read a biography so thorough! be ted..... 
It is an artless attempt to set out the character and career of one of 
the most ingenious, honest, resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of 
human beings. The entire style of the work ‘is unambitious, lucid, 
thoroughly manly, and good."—Saturd+y Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 


— | ~ pane With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 16s. 
and 6s, 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 


Naturalist. Illustrated by George Reid, P.R8.A. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist 
12s. 


and Botanist. Illustrated. 





“Men of Dick's type are rare; their example is too precious to be 
lost ; but they are themselves the last to recognise their own value. 
His motto and his watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, as 
S = refusal to Era tot the pressure of his later troubles, were ever, 

> Hi igh a word, that Self-help which is 
the ‘foundation of al help to others. me Gucrter ly Review. 








JOHN MURRAY, Ansmann Srreer. 


Published in December, 1891. 


THE COMMONWEALTH and 
CHARLES IL. : Historical Dramatic Poems. 


Written and published by Arruur E. Tuxcettes, Harewood House. 
Darlington. 262 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered Develled edges, 
price, post free, 3s. 8d, 





Lately 2 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 
and CHARLES L, 3s. 8d. 


“ Hawarden Castle, Dec., 1890,—Allow me to thank you for your 
courtesy in sending:me the ‘dramas which I have found awaiting me at 
this place. I have_alread a with much interest that relating to 
Queen Elizabeth.— Yours, 


Also, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 


Poems. By Jane M. Trececves. 88 pages, crown "avo, cloth, 2s. 2d., 
post free, 


.» W. E. Guapstone.’ 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


AY ONMORE, and other Poems. 
By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, F.E.LS. 
Crown 8vo, 53. 
James Nisner & Co., 21, Borners Street, W. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BAN K, 


B IR K B EC K 
Buildings, Chancery Lane 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
WO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
mthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
™STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each ements £1. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


How? TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR rive SALLINGS PER M 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, aith full particulars, Bn free, on 
application. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
Lis TZ. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents for FEBRUARY, 1892. 


. GOD'S FOOL. Chaps. VI.—X. By Maarten 
Maanrens, Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love. 


Il. THE RETROSPECT of the JUST. 
Ill. AN AIDE-DE-CAMP of MASSENA. 
1V. BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

V. AUTUMN. By Atay Warens, M A. 


VI. THE SECRET of WARDALE COURT. Chaps. 
1.—Il. By Aypree Hore. 
VIL THE REMARKABLE STORY of the PRO- 


GENITOR of the IRISH HUGHESES. 
VILL. WAYFARING by the TARN. By E. H. Barker. 
IX. NORWAY in WINTER. By A. Any Butter. 
X. HUMOUR. 
XL. TRICKS on TRAVELLERS. By Cuar.es Ilenvey. 
XIL. AUNT ANNE. Chaps. III,—IV. 


’ 7 
GODS FOOL, 
A NEW SERIAL STORY. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
AUTHOR OF 
“AN OLD MAID’S LOVE,” and “THE SIN of 
JOOST AVELINGEH.” 


AUNT ANNE: 


A NEW ANONYMOUS SERIAL STORY. 
Wore commenced in The TEMPLE BAR MAG AZINE 
on January the First. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


AUTHOR OF THE POPULAR “ NEAR 


NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE BARONESS. By F. M. 


PEARD, also Author of ‘* Paul's Sister,” &c., &e. 2 vols. 

“ The author of ‘ Near Neighbours,’ as al) readers of that 
retty story will remember, bas something of the trick of a 
yutch artist in words—homely, intimate, with a combination 
of quiet pathos and quaint simplicity..... and a most romantic 
story the euthor has contrived to make out of her materials. 
i+ Terd writes well, and she is occasionally epigrammatic.” 

_lthenaeum, 


BY THE 


A NEW IRISH NOVEL. 


DENIS O’NIEL. By M. Bradford 


WHITING. 2 vols. 





* The powerful and original Cumberland novel.” 
Carlisle Patriot, 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By 
AUGUSTA A. VARTY-SMITII. 3 vols. 

* The boc k is strong, interesting, and original, and will be 
widely read and appreciated. It is striking'y dramatic, and 
the story never flags for a moment, and is human to its very 
depths. It shows the strength of a man with the tenderness 
of a woman, and its pictures of Cumberland farm-life are 
inimitable.” — Manchester Courier. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. B 
ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 3 vols. y 
“A crisply written novel which abounds in thrilling 
mysteries, which the author gradually unravels with remark- 
able ease. . ...A really clever work.” —Morning lost. 
Sale over One Million and a Quarter 
Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS, 


The new and cheaper edition is now ready, handsomely 
bound in red cloth. Each novel complete in 1 vol., crown Svo, 
3s. 6d. Thirty-four volumes may now be obtained. 


Ricuarp Bentey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE REAL JAPAN: 
Studies of Contemporary Japanese Manners, Morals, 
Administration, and Politics. By HENRY NORMAN. 
Nearly 60 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘* Candid, keen in observation, vivid in presentment, facile 
in reflection.’’— Times. 

“The only work of the kind which is quite up to date......A 
more life-like picture of the country and people than apy 
similar work we know.” —/«ll Mall Gazette. 

“The work of a keen observer......A great deal of good 
reading in it.””—St. James’s Gazette. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PLAYHOUSE IMPRESSIONS. 
By A. B. WALKLEY. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

“ Written with a light hand. often brilliant, and never by 
any chance stupid, . Walkley’s book must charm even 
those who fail to detect its real seriousness.””"—Speaker. 

** A lively and varied picture of the contemporary stage. 

Anti-J acobin, 

“ Ceux que le progres de l’art et de la critique dramatique 
anglais intéressent liront avec plaisir le livre de M. Walkley 
dont le jugement sir et le gout délicat sont servis par un 
remarquable talent d ¢crivain.’’—J/ ournal des Débats, 


* Intelligent and erudite.”’— National Observer, 


” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


HARD LIFE in the COLONIES. 
Edited by C.CARLYON-JENKINS. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“* Worth telling, and well told.” — Times. 

“The stories are told frankly and unaffectedly, and have 
all the attraction of reality combined with ‘ go.’ ”’— G/obe. 

** A singular record of endurance and pluck, and well repays 
the reading of it.””— Observer. 





NEW VOLUME of * THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 


THROUGH the RED-LITTEN 
WINDOWS, and THE OLD RIVER HOUSE. By 
THEODOR HERTZ-GARTEN. 2imo, paper, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. 

** Both are well written compositions.”’— Scotsman. 
‘The Old River House’ is well written, interesting and 
full of artistic detail.””— Vhserver. 


BY THE LATE M. DE LAVELEYE., 


LETTERS from ITALY. 
Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Interesting and suggestive.” —Saturday Review. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 


AMONG the HOLY PLACES: Travels 
in Palestine. By Rev. JAMES KEAN, M.A., B.D. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. 


** An interesting record of an interesting journey.” 


St. James’s Gazette, 


TWO NEW THREE-VOLUME 
NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
MITHAZAN: a Secret of 
Nature. By J. BRAUNSTON 
JONES. Cloth, 31s. 6d. 
NEXT WEEK, 
THE BO’S’UN of the 
‘‘PSYCHE.”’ By Commander 
CLAUD HARDING, R.N., 


Author of ‘‘ Derelict,’ é&e. 
Cloth, 31s. 6d. 


Lonvon : 


Messrs. SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON 
and COMPANY, beg to announce that 
the new and complete RIVERSIDE 
EDITION of the WORKS of OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES is NOW READY. 


Orpixnary Epiriox, 13 vols., crown 8vo, gilt tw,, cloth, 
‘oUR GuINEAS. 

Larce Parser Epitionx, 25 copies only for Great 
Britain, printed om hand-made paper, bound in boards, 
with paper label, Fourteen Guiveas net. 

*.° Dr. Holmes has annotated the poems, and has written 
new prefaces aon eg of pent ay A —— : \—~ 
are seve its, representin e genial * Auto- 
crat”’ at different periods of his life. Each of the prose 
volumes has an index, and the last volume of verse also 
contains an index of first lines of all tne poems in the 
three volumes. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE 


Uniform crown 8vo Volumes, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
with Photogravure Portraits ——— in most instances, 
from Unpublished Photograpbs. 

By His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
I. LIVING THEOLO 





** Full of wise counsels and generous sympathies.’’— Times, 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
II. THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 
“Doctrinal yet practical, full of literary feeling and 
suppressed spiritual passion, evangelical without being narrow, 
moral without ceasing to be evangelical ; sermons no man 
could hear without _— and every man may read with 
advantage. Nonconformity still knows how to rear and 
appreciate preachers.” — The Speaker. 
By the LORD BISHOP of DERRY. 


Ill. VERBUM CRUCIS, with other 
Sermons preached on Public Occasions. 

** Dr. Alexander has donea rare thing for him—he has pub- 
lished a volume of Sermons...... The man of cultured thought, 
trained observation, and holy life, reveals himself in every 
line.” — Glasgow Herald. 

By the Rev. HUGH PRICE G 


HUGHES. 
IV. ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


*@* Volumes will follow in rapid succession by other equally 
representative preachers. 


THE RUIN of the SOUDAN: 


Cause, Effect and Remedy. By HENRY RUSSELL. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. | Ready immedintely. 


NOW READY, with Photogravure Portrait, crown Svo, 


Lord Pal erston by ne Marquis of Lorne 


Being the New Volume in “‘ The Queen’s Prime Ministers” 


Series. 

“The Marquis of Lorne’s little book must be consulted by 
every student who wishes to get a thorough understanding cf 
European history in the early part of the century. The docu- 
ments to which the author has obtained access . ...are both 
interesting and authoritative.” —Standard, Jan. 21. 


JUST READY. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 


of a PHAETON. By WILLIAM BLACK. Being 
the Second Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. Black’s complete Novels. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH 


SEVERN. By WILLIAM SHARP. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. Royal Svo, cloth, £1 1s. 
| Early in bebrvary. 
Severn is chiefly remembered now because of his close friend- 
ship with John Keats. It wasin his arms thatthe pours poet 
expired at Rome in 1821. In later life, Severn, who was an 
artist by profession, held the congenial appointment of British 
Consul at Rome, and this fact and his association with the 
memory of his early friend brought him into social and literary 
contact with many of the celebrities of the century. 


OUR ENGLISH HOMER: 


Shakespeare Historically Considered. By THOMAS W. 
WHITE, M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
A calm, closely-reasoned, and vigorous attempt to refute 
the + of Shakespeare to the authorship of the plays which 
is name. 


NOW READY, at all Libraries. 


EVEN MINE OWN FAMILIAR 


FRIEND. By EMILY MARTIN, 2 vols., crown Svo, 12°. 
‘*An excellent shillingsworth is ‘Scrib- 


ner.’ ’—Sr. James’s GAzETrTE. 
Now ready, the February Number of 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
_St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Parexnosrer Sevang, E.C, 





Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Tux Eprtror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

lt ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Error. 








LITERATURE. 


History of the Great Civil War. 
Gardiner. Vol. III., 1647-49. 


mans. ) 


By 8. R. 
(Long- 


(First Notice.) 


Tuovucu the publication of the first volume 
of Mr. Firth’s Clarke Papers has in a 
measure robbed the present volume of the 
charm which attaches to a fresh discovery, 
and though the subject itself is a sufficiently 
well-worn one, it must be confessed that 
Mr. Gardiner has succeeded in imparting 
to it an interest at once intensely human 
and picturesque. 

Never—not even in the courtly work of 
Clarendon, with its gallery of illustrious 
portraits, nor in the philosophic narrative 
of Ranke—have we seemed to approach so 
closely as we do in Mr. Gardiner’s History 
to the actors in this one great national 
drama. Never have the motives that 
actuated them, their hopes and fears, their 
aspirations and their failings, been so 
vividly and so impartially depicted as they 
are here. And it is characteristic of the 
large-hearted and tolerant spirit in which 
Mr. Gardiner has conceived his work that, 
as we follow him through the tangled 
mazes of the struggle, we should feel a 
strange sympathy for men so widely 
opposed to each other as Charles and 
Cromwell, Ireton and Lilburne, Fair- 
fax and Henry Masters. Much of this 
feeling is no doubt due to the abiding 
interest which the issues involved in the 
struggle possess for us. Cromwell, Charles, 
Lilburne, and the rest have long since 
passed away ; but the ideas for which they 
fought and died continue still to permeate 
our every-day life and thought, still, as in 
the seventeenth century, dividing English- 
men into two great hostile camps. 

At the same time, however, it cannot fail 
tostrike the readerof Mr. Gardiner’s History 
that the sympathy he feels towards men so 
widely opposed to one another as those just 
mentioned is largely due to the character- 
istic fairness of the historian himself. Mr. 
Gardiner is neither Roundhead nor Cavalier. 
Though his sympathies, one cannot hel 
thinking, lie rather with Cromwell than 
with Charles or Lilburne or even Ireton, he 
hever fails to recognise and even toemphasise 
those qualities in the latter that most entitle 
them to our respect and admiration. If 
Cromwell is the central figure of Mr. 
Gardiner’s History, he is so not because the 
men around him have been reduced to 
the standard of intellectual pigmies or hare- 
brained enthusiasts, but because in his 


power, in his willingness to regulate his 
conduct by the logic of events, and not 
according to any preconceived plan of his 
own, he is free to face each contingency as 
it arises, and to act when the occasion 
demands it with a decisiveness which 
renders him master in a sense of the 
situation. To the political idealist such a 
man must no doubt appear little better than 
an opportunist, and it was, perhaps, this 
view of Cromwell’s character that was 
uppermost in the minds of his contem- 
poraries. To the extreme men of both 

arties Cromwell was either a riddle or a 

ypocrite. Neither Charles, nor Lilburne, 
nor Ludlow ever recognised the true elements 
of greatness in his character—his conserva- 
tism, his love of compromise, his healthy 
contempt of theoretical politics, and, above 
all, what Mr. Gardiner well describes as that 
all embracing hospitality of soul which made 
him so marvellously kind to fanatics and 
fools. To theoneasto the other his searchings 
of conscience, his belief in divine dispensa- 
tions, were but the mask which veiled the 
ambition of the political intriguer. Nothing 
from this point of view is more pitiable, 
and at the same time more easily intelligible, 
than the extraordinarily low estimate formed 
of him by Charles. But it was not Charles’s 
estimate alone ; and if the offer of a bribe 
was never made, it was not, in the opinion 
of Ludlow and the extreme republicans, 
because Cromwell was unbribable, but 
simply because no bribe that Charles could 
offer was sufficient to satisfy his ambition. 

The crucial year of Cromwell’s career, in 
Mr. Gardiner’s opinion, is 1647. On January 
30 the Scottish army evacuated Newcastle, 
and on the same day Charles was trans- 
ferred into the custody of the English 
parliamentary commissioners. As he moved 
slowly southward from Newcastle to Holmby 
House, the passionate longing of the nation 
for peace was manifest at every stage of his 
progress. The knowledge that all parties 
were sick of the war, and the heavy taxation 
it entailed—that Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents were alike willing to make large 
concessions, if only they could win him over 
to their side, and so put an end to the state 
of anarchy into which the country was 
rapidly drifting—inspired in Charles the 
fond belief that, if he had only patience for 
six months, the state of things would have 
become so intolerable that he would be 
able to dictate his own terms. He had still 
to learn that things had not arrived at that 
pass that the nation was willing to submit 
itself to him unreservedly. For the nonce the 
question that occupied the minds of all was 
the proposed disbanding of the army. The 
question was one that intimately affected 
Cromwell; but though he warmly resented 
the unconciliatory attitude of the Presby- 
terian majority in parliament towards the 
army, he had, as Mr. Gardiner points out, 
no thought of resisting their decision. 
Rather than stir up a military revolution, 
he was prepared to enter into the service of 
the Elector Palatine. His unwillingness 
to resort to the slightest show of force was 
in nothing more clearly manifested than in 
his opposition to the soldiers’ petition. It 
is true that he was becoming more and 


expected from Parliament; but, as Mr. 
Gardiner puts it, 


‘his belief in the necessity of accepting parlia- 
mentary supremacy was too deep-rooted to be 
hastily shaken, because in his case loyalty to 
Parliament sprang from long habit and from 
the craving of an orderly mind for authority, 
which, once shattered, would be difficult to 
replace.” 

Unlike Ireton, to whom the soldiers’ 
petition seemed at once a constitutional 
and a necessary proceeding, he could 
not leap immediately to the conclusion 
that, because Parliament was no longer to 
be trusted, the king was to be conciliated. 
Even so late as May 21 he asserted, and 
there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
his assertion, that the army would, without 
doubt, disband. ‘The greatest difficulty,” 
he added, referring to the growing influence 
of the agitators, ‘‘ would be to satisfy the 
demands of some whom he had persuaded 
as much as he could possibly; but a great 
part of the army ” would “ remit themselves 
entirely to be ordered by Parliament.” For 
a moment, but only for a moment, things 
seemed to be about to take a better turn. 
But on May 25 the Commons, disregarding 
Cromwell’s word of warning, determined to 
proceed with the disbandment. Whether 
their high-handed proceeding in this respect 
would have been of itself sufficient to shake 
Cromwell’s allegiance is, in Mr. Gardiner’s 
opinion, extremely doubtful. It was the 
information that reached him, that the 
leading Presbyterians were negotiating for 
a Scottish intervention in England, and 
for carrying off the king from Holmby, 
which compelled him to abandon the 
position he had with so much difficulty 
maintained for the last three months. 

The time for indecision had passed, and 
Mr. Gardiner shows good grounds for 
believing that it was with Cromwell’s know- 
ledge and assent that Cornet Joyce executed 
his coup d'état. But even after taking this 
decisive step Cromwell was loth to acknow- 
ledge that his attitude towards Parliament 
had undergone any radical change. Still, 
as every day seemed to make it more and 
more clear that Parliament was the chief 
obstacle to a peaceful settlement of affairs, 
his thoughts naturally reverted to the King. 

The idea of attempting to come to terms 
with Charles had, as Mr. Gardiner points 
out, been familiar to him ever since the fall 
of Bristol. And though he was by no 
means blind to those defects in Charles’s 
character—his insincerity, and above all his 
inability to recognise in the conduct of his 
opponents any higher motive than that of 
personal ambition—which rendered it diffi- 
cult and even dangerous to negotiate with 
him, he may well have thought that the 
gravity of the situation would have ren- 
dered him more amenable to reason than 
he had yet shown himself. That Crom- 
well should have been sincerely anxious to 
come to terms with Charles for any other 
purpose except as a means to gratify his 
own selfish ambition was, however, what 
neither Charles himself, nor the Presby- 
terians, nor the extremists in the army could 
believe. For a moment the presence of the 
mob in Westminster seemed calculated to 
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more convinced that no good was to be 


give a fatal turn to events. And though 
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the danger was, indeed, staved off, the open ‘to abdicate. But of one thing he was quite 
rupture between Parliament and the army | certain, that Charles could never himself be 
served to confirm Charles in his old opinion | readmitted to any real share in the govern- 


that, by playing off the one against the ment. In Mr. Gardiner’s words—‘‘ 
other, he would still be able to accomplish | chosen his 
his own ends without any sacrifice to him- 
self. ‘You cannot do without me,” he | 


exclaimed to the deputation that on July 28 
presented to him “the Heads of the Pro- 
posals.” To Cromwell as to Fairfax, the 
military occupation of London was only a 
necessary preliminary to an understanding 
with the King ; and it was, doubtless, simply 
as a sort of object lesson that Parliament 
was allowed to revive the Newcastle Pro- 
ositions. But though Charles expressed 
1is preference for the army proposals, he 
had not the slighest intention of accepting the 
one or the other. That any further attempt 
at negotiation should have been made, in 
face of the torrent of abuse and contumely, 
directed as much against Cromwell as 
against Charles, which these attempts pro- 
voked, was in great measure due to Cromwell 
himself. Still, he could not fail to see that 
the situation was becoming critical in the 
extreme, and that the growing discontent 
among the rank and file of the army might 
at any moment break out into open mutiny. 


** As in May he had clung to the principle of 
subordinatiug his own wishes to the authority 
of Parliament long after he had become con- 
scious that Parliament was leading the country 
to destruction, so in October he had clung to 
the authority of the King long after he had 
known that no reasonable settlement was to be 
obtained from Charles. 'When November came, 
he turned wistfully from Charles to Parliament, 
and again from Parliament to Charles. In 
despair of either, he listened not very hopefully 
to the scheme of the Levellers, and did his best 
to fit it in with some shadow of constitutional 
authority to which he could cling, though, to 
use his own words, it was but as a hare swim- 
ming over the Thames. On one point, however, 
he was quite clear. The discipline of the army 
must be maintained.” 


Of his ability to cope with the Levellers 
Cromwell seems to have made no question ; 
and Mr. Gardiner, while not altogether dis- 
crediting the view that his letter to Whalley 
was dictated by a genuine regard for 
Charles’s personal safety, thinks it not 
improbable that his object may have been 
to induce Charles to reconsider the overture 
of the army which he had recently rejected. 
That he had not, indeed, overestimated his 
influence, so far as the Levellers was con- 
cerned, was soon apparent ; but the lesson of 
the mutiny was one which was not likely to 
be lost upon him. Still, there is no saying 
how long he might have persisted in his 
attempts to come to terms with the King had 
it not been for the unequivocal evidence of 
Charles’s duplicity and of his underhand 
negotiations with the Scottish commissioners 
furnished by his letters, intercepted at the 
Blue Boar Inn in Holborn. After that, it 
was impossible to hesitate any longer. 
Whatever might be the issue of the struggle, 
Charles’s action had at least restored unity 
to the army. Whether it would be right or 
prudent to call him to account for his past 
misconduct was a question which as yet 
Cromwell was not prepared to answer. It 
might still, he thought, be possible to save 
the monarchy if Charles would only consent 








e had 
art, and. with rude and un- 
scrupulous thoroughness would sweep aside 
all who attempted to bar his way.” 

With the new year the struggle enters 
upon a new phase. It required the events of 
that year to convince Cromwell that, so long 
as Charles remained alive, there was no pros- 
pect of any real and lasting peace for the 
nation. He had still to go through a period 
of intense anxiety before he could brin 
himself to recognise the inevitable; but 
see no reason for dissenting from Mr. 
Gardiner’s careful verdict, that 1647 is after 
all the crucial year of his career. 

Rozsert Duntor. 








Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. By 8. H. 
Butcher, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. (Macmillans.) 


Lie all other human methods, the method 
of educating the mind by means of Greek 
literature is constantly on its trial. Occa- 
sionally we become conscious of this state 
of probation, just as from time to time we 
notice the ticking of a clock, usuall 
unheard. At present the claims of Greek 
are canvassed as closely, perhaps, as 
they have ever been; before long, in all 
probability, the tyranny of a single idea 
will be overpast, like the social and political 
storm of which Mr. Arnold sang: 
‘Tt pass’d, that elemental swell ! 
Again appear’d the blue.”’ 

The opponents of Greek will have learned 
that Greek did not win its position by 
accident, but by merit, and that it is much 
easier to challenge a power than to dethrone 
it. The champions of Greek will have 
learned—some of them—to give reasons, as 
well as votes, for their faith, and to recog- 
nise that a pair of gloves may be a graceful 
present, but not to a person with one arm. 

The worst of these conflicts is, that they 
so emphasise negations. If we dwell fanatic- 
ally on the thought of what Greek cannot do, 
or what Science cannot do, or what Modern 
Languages cannot do, we unfit ourselves to 
deal with our victory if we win it. We 
glare at the faults of our enemies till we 
can give no reasonable account of the 
merits of our friends. Just at present the 
champions of Greek have won a signal 
triumph ; will Greek be henceforward more 
rationally taught, more intelligently and 
habitually read, more really cultivated by 
its champions? I confess to a deep though 
respectful doubt upon the subject: triumphs 
of this kind lead to material but not to 
intellectual banqueting. 

For these and kindred reasons, Prof. 
Butcher’s volume may well be read with a 
sense of relief as well as of admiration. 
Here is a scholar, by common report one of 
the best teachers of Greek in the world, 
who can show us in admirably clear and 
unpedantic English what Greek poets 
thought and felt, what Greek citizens and 
statesmen aimed at, what is the relation 
between a play of Sophocles and a play of 
Shakspere. Nay, he can almost, if not quite, 


simplify to the general public the abstruse 
expression of Aristotle’s theories on art and 
poetry, and bring a modern student, even 
one with little or no Greek, into intelligent 
touch with ‘il maestro di color che sanno.” 

The book consists of seven essays or 
lectures. Two, at least, of these—* What 
we owe to Greece” and ‘ Sophocles,” have 
already appeared in print, the former as an 
inaugural address, the latter as a review of 
the first volume of Prof. Jebb’s Sophocles ; 
the others are: ‘‘The Greek Idea of the 
State” and “The Melancholy of the 
Greeks”; ‘The Written and the Spoken 
Word” and ‘‘The Unity of Learning,” 
delivered as addresses to the Dialectical 
Society of the University of Glasgow, and 
to the University College of North Wales, 
respectively ; finally, and at much greater 
length (pp. 234-396), ‘‘Aristotle’s Conception 
of Fine Art and Poetry,” being ‘‘ the sub- 
stance of lectures which accompanied the 
detailed reading of the Poetics.” 

‘What we owe to Greece” (pp. 1-45) 
contains, perhaps, not much that is new; 
but compatively familiar matter has seldom 
been so clearly stated as here. 


‘‘ The Eastern nations, speaking generally, had 
loved to move in a region of twilight, content 
with that held- moutolae which stimulates the 
religious sense. They had thought it impious 
to draw aside the veil which hides God from 
man. They had shrunk in holy awe from the 
study of causes, from inquiries into origin, from 
explaining the perplexed ways of the universe. 
Ignorance had been the sacred duty of the 
layman (p. 2). . . . It was the privilege of the 
Greeks to discover the sovereign efficacy of 
reason. They entered on the pursuit of know- 
ledge with a pure and joyous instinct. 
Baffled and puzzled they might be, but they 
never grew weary of the quest. The specula- 
tive faculty which reached its height in Plato 
and Aristotle was, when we make due allow- 
ance for time and circumstance, scarcely less 
eminent in the Ionian philosophers ; and it was 
Tonia that gave birth to an idea, which was 
foreign to the East, but has become the start- 
ing-point of modern science—the idea that 
Nature works by fixed laws.” 


There, in a few simple sentences, is one of 
the main permanent functions of the Greek 
spirit, definitely explained by a powerful 
contrast. Mr. Arnold himself could hardly 
touch ‘* our Hebraizing middle class’ more 
effectively. Greek is the appointed instru- 
ment to teach all of us not to confuse the 
irrational with the mysterious, nor save 
ourselves the trouble of thinking by believ- 
ing in an irrational Deity. 

The lecture on “‘ The Greek Idea of the 
State” (pp. 46-82) is one of the ablest 
things in the book, though it seems well 
nigh impossible now to realise thoroughly 
the picture that it draws. When so many 
view the state as unholy because it does 
not tally with their idea of the Church, and 
so many think of it as a sort of immense 
milch-cow to supply material needs gra- 
tuitously, how hard is it, even with Prof. 
Butcher’s aid, to think of it as an embodi- 
ment of 
‘‘Law as the organ and collective voice of 
freemen and fellow-citizens, more sacred, more 
binding upon the conscience than any external 
commands; Law as a divine element immanent 
in human nature, Reason made animate and 








pleading with men in accents of emotion. Wel] 
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might the orators declare that democracy in its 
true idea was the reign of Law.” 


But, lest the vision should seem delusively 
bright, the cause of its transitoriness is 
excellently pointed out. In practice, a 
Greek realised ‘‘ freedom” in the sense of 
litical independence for his community ; 
ut of “personal and social liberty” and 
“the absence of legal interference in the 
private concerns of life,” nothing was known 
except at Athens, and not very much there. 
And as in practice, so in thought—“‘ the 
vexatious rules and restrictions of the ideal 
commonwealths outnumber those of the 
actual Greek states.” The ideal of un- 
molested human individualities moving, on 
terms of perfect equality, in voluntary 
ups of association, is one that is for- 
bidden to the Greek nation, as to any other 
that cannot jump off its shadow—slavery. 
And we are bound to remember that the 
mental habit of slave-owners does not pass 
away with the institution called slavery. 

The essay on Sophocles, in so far as it 
commended the beginning of Prof. Jebb’s 
great work to the public, may be said to 
have done its work. But the latter part 
of the essay, and particularly its plea 
(pp. 116-129) that the Greek dramatists 
are not to be viewed as fatalists, in 
spite of their “doctrine of the hereditary 
curse,” is finely and subtly written. ‘‘ So- 
phocles is the first of the Greeks who has 
clearly realised that suffering is not always 
penal” (p. 123). I should have thought 
that Aeschylus had certainly realised the 
idea that it was purifying. But there is a 
curious caution about Prof. Butcher, which 
goes delicately over very thin ice indeed. 


“ Undeserved suffering ” in Sophocles ‘‘ always 
appears as part of the permitted evil which is a 
condition of a just and harmoniously ordered 
universe. . . . The divine righteousness asserts 
itself not in the award of happiness or misery 
to the individual, but in the providential 
wisdom which assigns to each individual his 
place and function in a universal moral order. 
Unmerited suffering here receives at least a 
partial explanation ” (pp. 124, 129). 

It is ingenious, but it will not serve: I 
believe that to Sophocles, as probably to 
Shakspere, the curtain was the picture, and 
the cloud might lift and lower, but never 
rolled away. 

“The Melancholy of the Greeks” 
(pp. 180-165) is, I think, the best thing, 
in a literary sense, in the book: there is 
more poetic force, and a less restrained style, 
than the other essays exhibit. It was a 
piece of work much required, a corrective 
of the too prevalent idea that the ancient 
Greeks were a light-hearted race, a sort of 
intellectual Neapolitans. Unlike Mr. Bury, 
Prof. Butcher finds in Pindar “a poet who 
felt profoundly the sadness of human destiny” 
\P: 145); in Theognis, a near approach to 
actual pessimism ; even in Herodotus, whose 
listory“‘ overflows with natural gaiety,”’ there 
is “a strain of austere and resigned melan- 
choly, aside of his character which is not 
out of keeping with his joy-loving nature” 
(P. 150). The melancholy of Homer is 
‘large, human, universal but 
more akin to the melancholy of youth than 
of mature age” (pp. 136-7). Nothing can 

truer or better put. But I do not observe 


that Prof. Butcher draws anywhere in words 
the essential difference between pathos and 
pessimism. It is only by realising this dis- 
tinction that the poetry of the Greeks, or of 
the Elizabethan dramatists, can truly be 
appreciated. Strangely enough, in one 
passage at least, Sophocles gives an almost 
perfect instance of pessimism, though it is 
that of a lofty spirit—it is the familiar 

eh diva tov dwavta vi- 

-K@ Adyov: 7d 8’, éwel par, 

Bijvar Keer S0er wep Hee 

woAd Sevrepov as TdxioTa. 
But, except that they are both sad, and both 
poetry, what likeness is there between this 
and such a thought as 
** Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died 

young ’”’ ¢ 

The distinction, once grasped, will show us 
that the Greeks and the Elizabethans, 
though bright of intellect, are not light of 
heart, nor yet pessimistic. Here is the con- 


clusion of the whole matter in Prof. 
Butcher’s words. 
‘“* The future . . . hung likea heavy cloud over 


the ancient world, charged with catastrophes, 
reversals of fortune, the wreck of states, the 
breaking up of homes, exile and death. In the 
face of these uncertainties, the virtue of the 
Greeks was Resignation rather than Hope, a 
cheerful acceptance (or¢pyew) of the gods’ will, 
without any joyful or assured anticipations.”’ 


Here, too, is a lesson which the Greeks 
can teach, an indispensable lesson to many 
who yet will not learn it. 

The two following essays—‘‘ The Written 
and the Spoken Word,” and “The Unity 
of Learning,””—admirable for the audiences 
to which they were addressed, are perhaps 
of less general interest. The former 
advocates Dialectic as an indispensable 
complement to the solitary reading on which 
so many have to depend ; the latter reminds 
us that all subjects are really akin, and 
reflect light on each other, and that special- 
ism is dangerous if unaccompanied by 
intellectual sympathy for other pursuits. 
In illustration of the defects of a purely 
examinational standard, a delightful story 
is quoted from Oxford. A pupil, consulting 
his tutor on a metaphysical problem, found 
him able to discuss it on many sides, but 
not to solve it. This would not do: “TI 
want the examination answer to the ques- 
tion; give it me in a precise form.” The 
tutor declining to dogmatise, and avowing 
his inability to give the required knowledge, 
“Come now, Mr. ——,” rejoined the pupil, 
‘“but you are paid to know.” ‘To such 
persons,” Prof. Butcher says, with really 
amazing forbearance, ‘ knowledge is of 
value only if it leads directly to material 
advancement ”’ (p. 229). 

The essay, or treatise as it should rather 
be called, with which the book concludes, 
* Aristotle’s Conception of Fine Art and 
Poetry,” is far too important and elaborate 
to be discussed briefly, yet I must be con- 
tented with a brief yet admiring word. The 
writer feels rightly that the earlier sections 
of it are hard reading. But I do not think 
they are harder than was inevitable. The 
distinction between Plato and Aristotle in 
their views of Art and of Pleasure has 


work of art is ‘‘ a copy of a copy three times 
removed from truth;” to the latter it was 


“‘the manifestation of a higher truth, the 
—- of the universal which is not outside 
and a from the particular, but presupposed 
in each particular. The work of art was not a 
semblance opposed to reality, but the image of 
a reality which is penetrated by the idea, and 
through which the idea shows more t 
than in the actual world” (p. 289). 

The whole of this section is of the greatest 
interest ; that (p. 349) upon “ The Function 
of Tragedy,” including a discussion of the 
celebrated theory of xd@apois, is perhaps 
even better. With the help of this, and 
Mr. Prickard’s recently published lecture 
to the students of philosophy at Glasgow, 
the meaning of Aristotle’s celebrated defini- 
tion is made, one is inclined to say, as clear 
as it ever will be. In both cases what was 
originally presented to Scotch metaphysical 
ability has now been published to a wider, 
if less philosophic, audience. 

I return to what I endeavoured to say at 
the beginning: if any one wishes to know 
what Greek studies can do for the intelli- 
gence, let him go to Prof. Butcher’s book— 
és ‘YrepBopéwv ayava Oavparay ddov. 

. D. A. Morsneap. 








Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, including 
a Summer in the Upper Karun Region and 
a Visit to the Nestorian Rayahs. By Mrs. 
Bishop (Isabella L. Bird). In 2 vols. 
(John Murray ) 


Mrs. Bisuor is a traveller of a sort ver 
rare indeed among women; and, though 
there is no unknown country described in 
these volumes, yet even those who are most 
familiar with journals of voyages in the 
Persian and Turkish empires will find in 
Mrs. Bishop’s letters much new and interest- 
ing information. Upon matters familiar to 
their thoughts, the inquiries of women are 
usually more thorough, precise, and search- 
ing than those of men; and then it must 
be noticed in comparing works like those of 
Layard and Benjamin, dealing in part with 
the same regions, that men are completely 
cut off by the accident of sex from com- 
munication with the larger half of the 
population. A European man may pass a 
year of active travel in Persia without 
seeing the face or holding a single word 
of conversation with a Persian woman ; and, 
indeed, it will be difficult for him to have 
any knowledge whatever of the world as it 
appears to women in that empire. This is 
a great drawback, and deprives the writings 
of men upon Persia of much social colour and 
charm which is abundant in Mrs. Bishop’s 
letters. But this condition has a reflex 
operation, and renders travel for a Euro- 
og womaa most difficult, if not dangerous. 
he moves and lives among a people to 
whom her unveiled and unattended condi- 
tion appears eccentric to the verge of 
wonderful, if not scandalous; and though 
the lowest of the Persian people have none 
of the rudeness of barbarians, yet in the 
least frequented towns the sight of a 
“ Feringhi” woman among them in such 
circumstances will often be received with 
the most offensive jeers and insults. Those 





nowhere, so far as I know, been more 
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published in the last twenty years, will, we 
say advisedly, do well to add these to their 
experience, because Mrs. Bishop’s letters 
contain very much information tending to a 
better acquaintance with the people and the 
regions they inhabit, such as cannot be 
found in the works of other writers. 

Mrs. Bishop’s journey of about 2,500 
miles, all, of necessity, performed on horse- 
hack or on foot, was from Baghdad by 
Kermanshah and Kum to Teheran (which 
she spells Tihran), then back to Kum, and 
from Ispahan through the Bakhtiari coun- 
try to Burujird and Hamadan, and thence 
past the Urmi Lake through Erzeroum to 
Trebizond. 

Most readers of Persian travels are aware 
that this great journey, except at its com- 
mencement and its finish, would be upon 
a high plateau, never less than three or 
four thousand feet above the sea level, and 
involving in at least half-a-dozen places 
the crossing of mountain passes some of 
which pow, Rac exceed double that ele- 
vation. In such a region, high and remote 
from the sea-shore, the traveller endures 
extremes of heat and cold such as are unfelt 
in the United Kingdom. On the low lands 
only palms are plentiful. 


“The palms are propagated by means of 
suckers taken from the female date. The young 
trees begin to bear when they are about five 
years old, reach maturity at nine, and may be 
prolific for two centuries,” 


The recent opening of the Karun river 
to free navigation is deprived of utmost 
utility by the rapids at Ahwas; and we are 
glad to learn that these “ are being circum- 
vented by the construction of a tramway 
2,400 yards long.” Liquorice to America 
to be used in the preparation of “ quid” 
tobacco and “ fancy drinks,” and gall-nuts 
to Europe for ink, are among the chief 
exports of the South-west of Persia. 

In winter this vast plateau of Persia is 
snow-covered ; and great as is the difficulty 
of travelling, it is preferable to the intense 
heat of summer. When caravans meet— 


‘*the question arises, who is to give way and 
who is to drive his heavily-laden beasts off the 
track to struggle, flounder, and fall in three 
feet of snow, not to get up again without being 
unloaded, and even then with difficulty.” 


Mrs. Bishop found ia these highlands— 


‘‘there is danger of frost. bite even with all 
precautions. In additiun to double woollen 
underclothing, I put on a pair of thick Chitral 
socks over two pairs of woollen stockings, and 
over these a pair of long loose Afghan boots 
made of sheepskin with the fur inside. Over 
my riding dress, which is of flannel lined with 
heavy homespun, I had a long homespun jacket, 
an Afghan sheepskin coat, a heavy fur cloak 
over my knees, and a stout regulation water- 
proof to keep out the wind. Add to this a 
cork helmet, a fisherman’s hood, a ‘ six-ply’ 
mask, two pairs of woollen gloves and mittens 
and gauntlets, and the difficulty of mounting 
and dismounting for a person thus swaddled 
may be imagined.” 

In some of the post-houses on the tracks 
between the chief cities there is what would 
be called in England a tolerably decent 
shed, in which the traveller may set up his 
bed and spread carpets for the night. But 


Mrs. Bishop describes in a village not far 
from Teheran : 


‘*The door, which can only be shut by means 
of a wooden bolt outside, is six inches from the 
ground, so that fowls and cats run in and out 
with impunity. Behind my bed there is a 
doorless entrance to a dark den full of goat’s 
hair, bones, and other stores. In front there is 
a round hole for letting in light, which I 
persistently fill up with a blanket which is as 
persistently withdrawn. There is no privacy. 
Outside there is mud a foot deep, then a steep 
slope and a disgusting green pool, and the 
drinking water is nauseous and brackish.” 


Another very bad lodging occurs in Kurd- 
istan : 

“I felt that I could scarcely touch a lower 
depth in the matter of accommodation than 
when they lodged me in a dark subterranean 
stable running very far back into the hill, with 
a fire of animal fuel in the middle, giving off 
dense and acrid fumes. A recess in this, with 
a mud bench, was curtained off for me, and the 
rest of the space was occupied by my own 
horses and baggage, mules, and most of the 
village asses, goats, cows, calves, and sheep. 
All the zaptiehs, servants, travellers, and katirgis, 
were lodged there. There were legions of fleas 
revelling in a temperature which rose to 80° at 
midnight, though there were 5’ of frost outside. 
In the part of the roof which projected from 
the hill there were two holes for light, but at 
night these were carefully closed with corks 
of plaited straw.” 


Mrs. Bishop’s letters are especially in- 
teresting for the clear light they cast upon 
the position of women in the countries 
through which she passed. “A Persian 
woman would be in danger of death from 
the mob if she appeared unveiled in the 
streets.” At Kum, a holy city, which Mrs. 
Bishop entered in 1890, 


‘*the boys began to shout and to call bad 
names; the men began fiendish laughs, and the 
howls and outcries gathered strength as I went 
on at the inevitable foot's pace, spitting being 
quite common.” 


European women have often passed 

through Kum without such manifestations ; 
but then they were not alone, and usually 
travelled in a sort of sedan borne by mules. 
In Julfa, the Armenian quarter of Ispahan, 
Mrs. Bishop found “the knitting of socks 
is a great industry, and a woman can earn 
4s. a month, which is enough to live upon.” 
In the Bakhtiari country, when it was 
suggested t':ey should be photographed, the 
women said, 
‘It is not the custom of our country; no good 
women have their pictures taken, we should 
have many things said against us if we were 
made into pictures.” ‘It has been said,’’ Mrs. 
Bishop remarks ‘‘that the women are devout, 
but I think that this is a mistake. Many of 
them have said to me, ‘Women have no reli- 
gion, for women won't live again.’ ” 


Mrs. Bishop saw enough of the Christian 
mission in Persia to observe :—‘‘ It was 
contemplated as a mission to the Moham- 
medans, but in this respect it has been an 
apparent failure ”’; and she advises “‘ women 
coming to the East as missionaries,” that 
each 
‘‘finds that the work, instead of seeking her, 
has to be made by her most laboriously; and 
ofttimes the glowing hope of telling of the 
Redeemer’s love and death to throngs of eager 





one must be prepared for such lodgings as | 


and receptive listeners is fulfilled in the 


drudgery of teaching sewing and the rudi- 
ments of English.” 

Amoag the Bakhtiari tribes Mrs. Bishop 
was in constant request as a hakim. They 
are rigid abstainers, and arak is not te be 
procured. This she thinks accounts for the 
‘extreme and almost startling rapidity of the 
healing of surgical wounds.” Possession by 
bad spirits is believed in, and cowardice is 
attributed to possession. The men are very 
well made, bat at twenty the women look 
pastforty. A great chief asked if England 
would occupy South-West Persia in tho 
Shah’s lifetime ? and others suggested that 
probably at the Shah’s death Persia woull 
be divided between Great Britain and 
Russia. The notion is evidently common 
throughout the empire. 

Mrs. Bishop is never ostentatious with 
knowledge not her own after the manner of 
many travellers. She writes plainly and 
simply what she sees, and the result of very 
careful and painstaking inquiries. Courage 
and tact, and love of the freedom and 
adventures of the desert, are among her very 
high qualifications; and when she descends 
from the cold and arid plateau of Erzeroum 
to the greenness of Trebizond, we feel 
regret in parting company with her, such as 
she experienced in dropping ‘‘ the magic 
charm of Asia” upon the sight of the 
‘stormy Euxine.”’ 

Arruur ARNOLD. 








Writers and Readers. By George Birkbeck 

Hill. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Dr. Brrxseck Hix's book may be described 
at once, briefly and adequately, as a volume 
of light and pleasant chat. It is hardly 
‘ good talk,” in the sense in which the term 
was used by the writer’s principal hero ; for, 
when Dr. Johnson said, emphatically, ‘ Sir, 
we had good talk,” he was thinking of that 
strenuous converse in which each interlocutor 
is put upon his mettle, and compelled, by the 
very stress and strain of emulation, to show 
himself at his brightest and best—to con- 
tribute some plat to the banquet of wit 
which should entitle him to be remembered 
as a host and not merely as a guest. There 
is nothing strenuous in these pages; they 
are chat, pure and simple—the easy mono- 
logue of a cultivated man who knows 
literature and loves it, and whose simple 
aim it is to induce others to share his 
knowledge in order that they may sym- 
pathise with his love. His aim might have 
been more ambitious, but it could hardly 
have been more worthily beneficent; and 
in foregoing ambition, Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
has achieved a modest but genuine success. 
The young readers of his pages—and to 
young students he principally appeals—can 
hardly fail to feel a quickening of their 
intelligent interest in literature and its 
producers. 

The book consists of half-a-dozen lectures, 
read in the Hall of New College, before the 
members of the Teachers’ University Asso- 
ciation who were in residence in Oxford 
during part of the long vacation of 1891. 
The first four lectures deal with revolutions 
in literary taste, and the remaining two with 
the study of literature as a part of educa- 
tion; the former subject, therefore, occupy- 
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ing two-thirds, and the latter one-third of 
the bock. It might have been better, per- 
haps, had these proportions been reversed. 
The theme of the fifth and sixth lectures is 
one of great importance in itself, and is, 
moreover, one of special interest to an 
audience such as that to which the dis- 
courses were originally delivered. Not that 
the other subject is devoid of interest, for 
a successful endeavour to discover some con- 
stant law by which fluctuations in literary 
taste are governed would be of very great 
value. Dr. Birkbeck Hill, however, makes 
no attempt—either inductive or deductive— 
toward such an achievement, but contents 
himself with collecting a number of the 
most striking examples of the reversal by 
one generation of the estimates of its pre- 
decessor. Of course, the mere accumulation 
of these examples has an interest of its own, 
and Dr. Hill has utilised his commonplace 
books so admirably that very few readers 
will fail to find something that they have 
forgotten or, it may be, never known. Still, 
the student who reads with any other end 
than mere intellectual entertainment will 
have an uncomfortable consciousness of not 
getting any ‘“‘forrader.” By the time he 
has reached the end of the first lecture, he 
has perfectly grasped what seems to be Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s main proposition, that the 
differences between the literary tastes of one 
generation and another, or of one great critic 
and another, are individually astounding, 
and in the mass all but inexplicable ; and the 
three following lectures add to ths number 
rather than to the convincingness of the 
illustrations already given. It is true that in 
literary matter which is intended to address 
the ear rather than the eye, superfluity of 
illustration—or what might be considered 
such—is a virtue rather than a defect; for 
only by a certain measure of diffusiveness 
and even of repetition can the desired im- 
— be made; but in a book that must 
e read, not listened to, the effect is likely 
to be spoiled by the very effort made to 
secure it. Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s published 
lectures do not wholly escape this mis- 
fortune, though luckily the matter of which 
they are mainly composed has an intrinsic 
interest apart from its illustrative value. 
The mere facts that Pomfret’s ‘“‘ Choice” was 
once the most popular of English poems ; 
that Hume and Goldsmith expressed the 
greatest contempt for Shakspere; and that 
Mr. Ruskin has declared ‘‘ Aurora Leigh” 
to be “‘ the greatest poem which the century 
has produced in any language,” are in 
themselves curiosities of literature, and a 
collection of them has the attractiveness 
which belongs to any good museum. 
_ In criticism proper Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
indulges but sparingly, and his occasional 
critical remarks are not specially illuminat- 
ing. His devotion to the spirit and style 
of eighteenth century writers is too ardent 
not to be somewhat exclusive ; and though 
he honestly strives after catholicity of 
appreciation, it can hardly be said that he 
succeeds in attaining to it. He admits, for 
example, that the poetry of Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning is 
“far truer to nature than Pope's,” but 
hints that Pope’s ‘‘art may be so much 
greater as to strike the balance ”—a hint 





that will hardly be taken by sympathetic 
students of the ‘“‘ Ode to Duty,” the lines 
‘To a Grecian Urn,” the ‘‘ Ode to the West 
Wind,” ‘The Passing of Arthur,” or 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra.” When Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill triumphantly asks, ‘‘ Where can we find 
so many faultless lines together as those 
famous two-and-twenty in which he [ Pope] 
attacks Addison ?” the obvious reply is 
that, while faultlessness may be predicated 
of every, or almost every, single verse in the 
famous quotation, the passage as a whole 
has faults of construction of which none of 
the poets named could ever have been 
guilty. 

The last two lectures have the same 
quality of discursive chattiness which 
characterises their predecessors. They pro- 
vide very agreeable reading, but are perhaps 
a little deficient in point and grip. Like 
Mr. Goschen in a recent address, Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill busies himself mainly with a plea 
for the culture of the imagination, and 
brings forward the testimony of various 
great writers who have found in imaginative 
literature the earliest and strongest stimulus 
to general intellectual activity. He is not 
wholly free from the weakness of the 
laudator temporis acti; and in his anxiety to 
demonstrate the proposition that imagination 
is gradually becoming impoverished, he has 
recourse to fantastic reasoning based upon 
the facts that the gown is worn less fre- 
quently than of old in the streets of Oxford, 
and that cricket and football are played 
more scientifically than in the days of his 
youth. To his despondent eye it seems that 


‘“‘Lads play solemnly and by system. They 
take their games as their forefathers were said 
to take their pleasures—sadly. We no longer 
see 
‘ Four-and-twenty happy boys 
Come bounding out of school.’ 


They first put on their flannels, and then stride 
forth majestically. The delightful naturalness 
of games, the unbounded freedom, the perfect 
simplicity in which all was forgotten but the 
joy of playing, is known no more.” 


With all respect to Dr. Birkbeck Hill, it 
must be said that this is something very 
like nonsense. It is, however, a very rare 
lapse, for the writer's besetting weaknesses 
betray themselves in undue obviousness 
rather than in extravagant paradox. Those 
readers who look for original or arresting 
thought will certainly be disappointed, but 
their disappointment will be unreasonable ; 
for the author’s intention has been simply 
to stimulate the interest of his hearers and 
readers in the treasures of literature, and 
in such stimulation his book can hardly fail 
to be effective. 
James Asncrorrt Note. 








Memoirs of Richard R. Madden, M.D. 
by Thomas More Madden, M.D. 
& Downey.) 
A WEEKLY contemporary observed lately, 
in a notice of this book, that the subject of 
it is now ‘chiefly remembered by his 
services in connexion with the abolition of 
the slave trade, and as the friend and 
biographer of Lady Blessington.” In a 
quarter supposed, and rightly supposed, to 


Edited 
(Ward 


be unusually well informed as to Irish men 
and things, it is certainly a little surprising 
to find the author of Lives of the United 
Jrishman known only by the above rather 
slender titles to distinction. The great 
work of Madden’s life constitutes a history 
of the 98 movement in the form of a series 
of membirs, with a general introduction 
(written by another hand) of much value 
and interest. He certainly does not 
exaggerate his own services when he claims, 
in the Preface to his third series of memoirs, 
to have 


‘‘done more than has hitherto been effected 
towards collecting materials that will serve for 
a faithful history of a memorable period in the 
annals of British imperial rule, and a record of 
some of the most remarkable men that Ireland 
ever produced,” 

It is true that Madden wrote as an avowed 
advocate, thathis matter is very ill-arranged, 
that he had little gift for the elucidation of 
obscure motive forces, or for the presenta- 
tion of human character. We may read his 
memoirs of Napper Tandy and of Wolfe 
Tone without becoming at all sufficiently 
aware that the one was a brainless braggart 
and the other a man whose gifts of character 
and intellect made him one of the most 
dangerous enemies that an English govern- 
ment in Ireland ever had to deal with. 
But, with all deductions, Madden’s pro- 
longed and laborious researches had the 
effect of bringing much historic light into 
regions in which furious parties had hither- 
to contended in a mist like that which 
shrouded the combatants at the last battle 
|of Arthur ; and all his successors who have 
treated of the same period are under deep 
obligations to him. 

The present Memoirs are largely autobio- 
graphical. Dr. More Madden has supplied 
what was needed to complete the story of 
his father’s long and not undistinguished 
career. He has done his work in a 
discursive and _ sufficiently entertaining 
way, though it cannot be said that 
he has always shown the best judg- 
ment in selecting what will interest the 

ublic for whom he writes. Thus, when 

r. Madden’s autobiography brings us to 
the exciting situation of the capture bya 
Greek pirate of the English vessel in which 
he was sailing from Tyre to Damietta— 
when we behold him with “a strong rope 
fastened to our bows” towed away to un- 
known destinations in the wake of a 
Greek brig ‘‘ mounting 18 guns” and com- 
manded by Captain Spiro Calfetto, ‘ preb- 
ably as great a scoundrel as any in exis- 
tence,” it is highly irritating to find at this 
juncture a row of asterisks in the text, and 
to be referred for the sequel to Dr. Madden’s 
Travels in Turkey and Palestine, which, we 
are informed, was published in 1829. Could 
we not have been indulged with an extract, 
instead of being told to look up the recital for 
ourselves in a forgotten book that appeared 
sixty years ago? I am not going to do 
anything of the sort: how Dr. Madden 
escaped from the clutches of Spiro Calfetto 
is not a question of historical interest ; 
but I should have read the account 
with great interest of another kind, if 
it had been introduced in the course 
of the narrative of his life, Again, Dr. 
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Madden having distinguished himself in the 
anti-slavery movement was appointed in 
1836 Superintendent of Liberated Africans 
in Cuba. An intelligent and well-equipped 
observer, he here made a close study, which 
he committed to paper, of the working of 
the slave system under the — legis- 
lativeinstitutionsof the Spanish government. 
And just as his observations are about to 
be detailed in the Memoirs comes Dr. More 
Madden with the abhorréd shears which he 
has already wielded on the pirate story, and 
offers us in compensation two poetical 

ieces on the subject of slavery in Cuba! 
eo of Madden’s poetry we have already 
quite cnough in this volume, and from these 
Cuban verses disappointment makes us turn 
with unusual repugnance. It may be 
observed here that as to the quality of this 
poetry its author did not at all share the 
illusions apparently entertained by his editor. 

Madden’s life, however, from the day 
when he set out with a few pounds to seek 
his fortune on the continent to his final 
residence in Dublin, where his house became 
the centre of one of those genial and 
brilliant circles which give so much charm 
to the social life of the Irish capital, 
was so full of varied interest that we 
can reconcile ourselves to an unfortunate 
omission or two. The accounts of his 
— as a doctor in Constantinople, of 

is intercourse with the famous, or infamous, 
Ibrahim Pacha, of his travels in the Holy 
Land, and his observations in the West 
Indies and the United States, yield much 
that is worth reading. It is of some interest 
to note that he describes the decadence of 
trade and industry in Jamaica as being well 
marked at a time when not a single slave 
had as yet been manumitted by law : 

‘I was pretty well accustomed to the desolate 
aspect of ancient ruins in Eastern countries ; but 
I had little idea until I visited Jamaica [1834] of 
that utter dreariness of scenery that has recently 
passed from cultivation into the solitude of 
nature; and of modern structures, which have 
but lately been the busy haunts of life and 
activity, and have become as silent as the 
grave.” 
Clearly, emancipation in the West Indies 
had not so much to answer for as Carlyle 
laid to its charge. 

Throughout this book we are in good and 
pleasant company. Dr. Madden was a 
man of high principle, strong sense, and 
much erudition: these excellent, but not 
in themselves fascinating, qualities being 
accompanied by a redeeming taste for roving 
and adventure, and by a warm and sym- 
pathetic disposition. A fact of which I was 
not previously aware comes out incidentally 
in these Memoirs. It appears that for ven- 
turing to vindicate the character and motives, 
even while deprecating the methods, of the 
United Irishmen, Madden was required to 
forfeit, and did cheerfully forfeit, an official 
incomeof £1400ayear. Sacrificesof thiskind 
are not too common. They show us that 
literature is not a trade, they show us the 
high spirit in which it is worthy to be 
— ; and the man who can make them 

eserves to be thought of with respect, even 
though his achievements in his calling were 
less important than those represented hy 
the forty volumes of Richard Madden. 

T. W. Rouzston. 





NEW NOVELS. 
A First Family of Tasajara. 
In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 


Cut with His Own Diamond. By Paul Cush- 
ing. In3 vols. (Blackwoods.) 


Matthew Tyndale. By Augusta Varty-Smith. 


By Bret Harte. 


In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
A Baffling Quest. By Richard Dowling. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Idonea. ByThalia Marsden. (Eden, Reming- 
ton & Co.) 


East Coast Yarns. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tne earlier chapters of 4 First Family of 
Tasajara are not far inferior to anything 
that Mr. Bret Harte has ever done, and a 
good deal better than at least some of his 
recent work. The store at Sidon Settle- 
ment, with the oddly composed Harkutt 
family that tenant it; the drunken vaurien, 
“Lige” Curtis; the flood, with its direct 
and indirect results, one of which is to 
change Harkutt pére, an indifferent honest 
man as honesty goes, into a thief and a 
forger; the girls, Clementina and Euphemia, 
and divers other things and persons, fall 
little short of the freshness and force of Poker 
Flat or any of its companions. The second 
part in which the scene is chiefly trans- 
ferred to San Francisco, where the Harkutts, 
now Harcourts and, in virtue of the 
father’s fraud, figure as “ first family” of 
the new settlement of Tasajara, interests 
us, on the whole, less. The double per- 
sonality of Clementina Harcourt is not im- 
possible, but improbable in her circum- 
stances and extraction, and is not rendered 
much more probable by the skill of the 
tale-teller ; while the virtuous young news- 
paper man, her brother, who banishes his 
family and lives with literature and a 
humble wife till she dies and a rich Eastern 
widow throws herself at his head, excites in 
us few emotions. ‘‘ Homo homini lupus; et 
specraliter newspaperhomo newspaperhomint.”’ 


Readers of The Blacksmith of Voe and The 
Bull ? th’ Thorn will be more prepared than 
those who have not read those rather note- 
worthy books to tolerate Mr. Paul Cushing’s 
oddities; we are not quite sure whether 
they or the others will be best pleased with 
his present book as a whole. To those who 
do not like deliberate eccentricity, it ‘will, 
we fear, prove a rather irritating book ; 
and though we ourselves have no prejudice 
of that kind (for some of the best books in 
the world have been deliberately eccentric), 
we own that our liking for Cut with his own 
Diamond is not passionate. This is not 
merely due to Mr. Cushing’s inversions of 
phrase and tricks of fancy, though such a 
trick as ‘‘the Englishman who mocks it” 
(English looking down on foreigners and 
colonials) ‘‘ does but put a fool’s finger to 
the nose of his own image in the glass,” is 
not a phrase which inspires us with any 
admiration. Indeed, Mr. Cushing’s whole 
style partakes too much of that notion of 
“raising language to a higher power,” 
which is leading the jeune école both in 
England and France into a quagmire. We 
could pass this, but we cannot away with 
philip Tuer, a/ias Digby Vane, Mr. Cush- 


By P. H. Emerson. 














ing’s hero; and we are unable to rise to his 
own height of admiration for Francisca, 
Countess of Eden, his heroine. That Tuer 
is a criminal does not much matter—lots of 
us are criminals—and besides, he drees his 
weird (in plain language, does his five 
years), and so satisfies poetical justice of 
the lower kind. But he is a criminal 
in an inexcusably base and cruel way, 
both to the father-in-law on whom he 
lives and whose reputation he ruins, 
and to the wife whom he pretends to love. 
And what is more, he is not only a criminal 
and a villain, which are sometimes toler- 
able things, but a cad, which, in our humble 
judgment, is never tolerable. And it will 
follow that Francisca, the angelic countess 
who condescends to be naught with this cad, 
is for the selection of her partner in naughti- 
ness, if not for the naughtiness itself, con- 
demnable. ‘Don’t marry anyone who is 
not a gentleman if you can possibly help 
it: but never on any consideration, whether 
you can help it or not, love par amours any- 
one who is not a gentleman” is the 
goldenest of rules for womankind. Yet 
Mr. Cushing’s minor characters are better. 
Some of his scenes are really striking, and 
his whole book is at any rate free from the 
charge of jejuneness and commonplace. 


The chief and principal fault of Matthew 
Tyndale is at this time a serious one; but 
fate may remedy it. If it should so happen 
that all traces of two books called Adam 
Bede and The Mill on the Floss should some 
day perish, then Matthew Tyndale, if it sur- 
vives, may be rather highly thought of. It 
does not deserve to be very ill thought of as 
it is; but the perpetual reminiscences of 
these two famous predecessors which force 
themselves on the reader, especially reminis- 
cences of Adam Bede, interfere, at any rate 
to our own tastes, almost irremediably with 
the enjoyment of it. Of course, Mrs. Varty- 
Smith has put plenty of her own in the 
book, which exhibits a power of fiction- 
writing considerably above the average. 
Hardly anything, we fear, could—save in 
the case of those, perhaps, fortunate readers 
who never trouble themselves with the 
question whether they have heard anything 
like this before or not—make up for the 
perpetual suggestion of something else and 
something better. This misjudgment on 
the part of authors, both in prose and verse, 
who are certainly not destitute of ability is 
so common that one is driven to believe that 
the fact of their corrupt following is in 
some incomprehensible way hidden from 
them. 


A Bafling Quest is one of those books 
which, according to our honest faith and 
belief, ought not to be reviewed at all. Not 
—let us with all imaginable speed hasten to 
say—that it is a bad book from any point 
of view. But it is one of those books, the 
enjoyment of which, to the persons for whom 
they are really intended, depends upon total 
ignorance of what is going to happen, not 
only as regards the connexion of the end 
and the beginning, but almost as regards 
the connexion of chapter This with chapter 
That, and of page That with page This. 
Now it is very difficult to say nothing about 
a book, and yet to review it in any fashion 
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whatsoever. Perhaps 
mention a few of the ingredients dispersedly, 
and to add that Mr. Dowling has jumbled 
them up bravely and successfully. There 
is a wicked baronet, whose wickedness 
seems to us, though it is only of the vexatious 
and capricious type, excessive; a leopard 
who is interrupted in eating a family 
solicitor ; a ‘Yellow Swamp” which appears 
to be somewhere in Southern or Eastern 
England, but has most of the terrors of its 


Dismal namesake; a noble‘drawing master; a 
nobleman who is as virtuous as if he earned 
his living ; divers high-born and high-souled 
female persons ; and a proper allowance of 
villains of various shades, the greyest of 
whom is akind of considerably lessvillainous 
Rogue Riderhood. If this catalogue, which 
is of the least tell-tale nature possible, is 
not sufficient to whet the appetite of the 

ests for whom Mr. Dowling’s banquet is 
Festined, we are sorry for it and for them ; 
but we really cannot see our way to doing 
any better, and they must have very poor 
stomachs. 


the best way is to 


No previous work of the author’s is 
recorded on the title-page of Jdonea, A 
remarkable similarity of title and treatment, 
however, reminds us of a book entitled 
Ideala, which appeared some time ago. We 
are sorry to say that the points of resem- 
blance are not attractive ones. Most of us 
have suffered enough from the religious 
novel; but it is the unanimous opinion of 
all competent critics with whom we are 
acquainted, whatsoever their own private 
views on religious subjects, that the “ ad- 
vanced” novel can give the religious about 
fifty and a beating in a hundred up game 
of boredom. Jdonea is no exception to this 
rule. That the heroine sees fit to disagree 
with the Christian religion is an incident 
in which doubtless the loss is not entirely on 
the side of Christianity ; that she came into 
contact with very shady people was no 
doubt more her misfortune. Sometimes 
they made improper proposals to her ; some- 
times they did more ; sometimes they talked 
about ‘“‘a disrupture in the iron works,” 
which, as they did not allude to anything at 
all resembling the fate of the House of 
Usher, was probably the worst of all toa 
sensitive mind. Always she talked book 
and very inferior book. So did her principal 
lover; though we must admit that his 
observation to the effect that ‘“ other people 
would see [in his conduct] excuse for every 
immoral indulgence,” appears to us to state 
the case with great exactness. It isa foolish 
book, and with people as foolish as itself 
might be a rather mischievous one. 


Mr. Emerson knows his East Anglia 
well, and his yarns are uncommonly tough 
and deftly twisted, The first in the hank is 
the least good, and, curiously enough, it has 
nothing to do with the East coast. So 
important is it to stick to your title. 


Grorce Sarnrspury., 


Unwin.) Mrs. Jenkyns, the editor of this new 
volume of the “‘ Adventure Series,” has com- 
piled it from the letters of three gentlemen 
who were pretty severely knocked about by sea 
and by land before settling down, about twenty 
years ago. She thinks that the interest of the 
picture of colonial life given in her book lies in 
its being fairly typical of many thousands of 
cases. We sincerely trust it is not ; for a more 
ee icture of hardship and failures it 
would be ificult to paint, and the writers of 
the letters were uncommonly unlucky in falling 
in with such a large preponderance of cheats 
and scoundrels. The three adventurers are two 
brothers of the editor and a friend, Mr. 
Dunbar, whose career fills the larger half of 
the volume. He entered Holy Orders in 
Ireland in the year of the great famine, and 
after subsisting on a miserable pittance as a 
curate for twenty years, decided on emigrating. 
The vessel that carried him to ‘Australia was 
wrecked in Hobson’s Bay, and all his S- 
sions went to the bottom. He landed at 
Melbourne half-clad and penniless. For some 
reason or other he seems to have renounced his 
clerical office, and it is easy to understand that 
a middle-aged clergyman without a penny 
would find it difficult to earn a living outside 
the clerical profession. Driven nearly to 
despair, he goes to New Zealand, where things 
are even worse ; and at last constant starvation 
compelled our clergyman to enlist in a rifle 
regiment raised to resist the native chief Te 
Kooti. Here he falls in with Mr. G. C. Jenkyns, 
and with this corps they served together until 
it was disbanded. From New Zealand they 
return to Australia, and, pursued by misfortunes, 
go to San Francisco, try various methods of 
earning a —— amongst others the quick- 
silver of Knoxville. At last they hiton a trade 
which pays—that of blacking boots at San 
Francisco! So well did this business answer 
that they cleared in one year a net profit of 
1500 dollars over and above all expenses; but 
it did not last, and we finally leave the 
friends on a small ranche purchased with their 
savings. No anxious parent need fear that 
their boys will be induced to to sea or 
emigrate by reading these adventures. The 
heroic and romantic elements are wanting; 
but there is plenty to interest and amuse in 
the variety and incidents of Messrs. Dunbar 
and Jenkyns’ wanderings. We were willing 
to believe that everything in the book was 
founded on fact, until Mr. Dunbar lighted in a 
mean lodging on a genuine Stradivarius, which 
he bought for two dollars and a half. This shook 
our faith. The precious instrument is carefully 
described ; but we remain incredulous, es ially 
as he did not at once proceed to realise the 
value of the treasure which fickle fortune had 
at last thrown in his way. 


Land-Travel and Sea-Faring. By Morley 
Roberts. (Lawrence & Bullen.) In this book 
Mr. Morley Roberts gives his experiences of 
several years spent in New South Wales; but 
when? We have not succeeded in discovering 
the date either of his arrival at, or his departure 
from, the colony. He was nineteen years old 
when he took a steerage passage to Melbourne 
and set forth to seek his fortune; but he could 
not have been less successful had he remained 
at home. He tried most of the occupations 
connected with squatters and runs—with 
horses, cattle, and sheep, with which we are 
familiar. The only novel one was ‘“ burr- 
cutting,” the removal of a noxious weed which 
increases on the plains of New South Wales ; 











SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 
“ ADVENTURE SERIES.” — Hard Life in the 


Colonies, and other Experiences by Sea and Land. 


but what kind of plant the burr is, and whether 
native or introduced, he does not tell us. One 
adventure is really remarkable. Detained by 
a sudden flood in a place where he had encamped 
for the night, he was almost starved to death, 
and on getting food, contrary to all teaching, ate 
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ravenously with impunity. The food brought 





him was raw beef and bread. He thus 
describes it : 

“*T well remembered even then that it was inad- 
visable to eat in large quantities; but I was so 
wholly unabie to restrain myself that I threw a 
steak on the hot wood coals, and rending a loaf 
with my hands, I crammed the bread into my 
mouth, and then devoured the steak half raw. If 
what I have read of the evil effects of sudden 
gorging in famine were always true, I ought to 
have paid some penalty for my folly, but as it 
happened, I took no harm from a fairly 
Gargantuan repast. For I ate like an Esquimaux 
or a Yakut Indian, and rolling myself in my 
blankets, I fell into deep and undisturbed slumber. 
I had been without food for a hundred and six 
hours.”’ 


The author returned in a sailing vessel before 
the mast. The four months’ voyage always 
remained, in spite of its trials and hard- 
ships, as the happiest time in his life, though 
he says nothing earthly could induce him to go 
back toit. This does not say much for the 
happiness of life in Australia. Much of the 
material of the book has already appeared in 
other periodicals. It is seldom, in our opinion, 
that magazine articles are worth collecting and 
dressing up afresh; though we are far from 
saying that there is not much that is amusing 
in Mr. Roberts’s book, and his descriptions are 
lively and graphic. 


The Australian at Home. By Edward King- 
lake. (The Leadenhall Press.) We are 
inclined to think that Mr. Kinglake exaggerates 
the ignorance of Englishmen respecting things 
Australian. It does not prove much that some 
years ago an old Yorkshire farmer thought all 
Australians were black. It was more important 
that he should farm well than that he should 
know all about the colonies. Most people do 
know what fine towns the great capitals of 
Australia are, and that in all of them there are 
well-to-do people, who live very much as well- 
to-do people live here. Considering that almost 
all Australians are of British descent, and of 
very recent descent, it would be odd if they were 
very unlike their countrymen at home, yet Mr. 
Kinglake tells us there is a difference between 
the Australian and the Englishman, and the 
points of difference do not seem to us to be to 
the advantage of the former. He has less 
enthusiasm, carrying the principleof nil a/mirari 
to excess; he has more of an eye to the 
main chance, the children are more precocious, 
and the women have less good complexions. 
The Australians are so sensitive of the opinions 
of others respecting themselves, that the 
author advises new-comers to conceal their own 
views about Australia if unfavourable, and 
rather to flatter than wound the delicate 
feelings of the colonists, or, as he expresses 
it :— 

““Tfyou bring yourself to acknowledge that you 
are delightedly surprised with all that you find at 
the Antipodes, which so inexpressibly surpasses all 
expectations that you had formed, you will find 
yourself a most popular person in no time.”’ 


Mr. Kinglake complains that squatters, bush- 
rangers, convicts, and gold-diggers are all that 
the novelists have yet given us of Australian life. 
The reason is plain; the novelists have seized 
the picturesque and adventurous side of 
Australian life. But he may be right, that we 
have too much even of that; still we think we 
can recall some recent novels founded more on 
the domestic than the adventurous side of 
Australian life. There are many amusing 
things to be found in Mr. Kinglake’s book ; and 
among his useful hints to those intending 
to settle in Australia, is the following :— 

‘¢ Tf you have no particular line of business, nor 
friends, nor influence, nor introductions, nor 
capital sufficient to keep you going, you are walking 
‘gently and comfortably out of the frying-pan 





into the fire,’ by leaving England for Australia.’ 
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At the Antipodes. By G. Verschuur. 
a Low.) This translation by Miss 

aniels of M. Verschuur’s travels in the Anti- 
podes in 1888 and 1889 forms pleasant read- 
ing, despite its excessive length. M. Verschuur 
describes everything he saw from a French 

int of view. He draws an amusing contrast 
tonem the monotony of life in our colonies 
and the lively aspect of things in the French 
possessions in the South Pacific. ‘‘What a 
paradise this place would be to some of the 
sheep farmers in New Zealand,” he writes of 
Nouméa on a Sunday. His opinions of this 
great convict settlement, however, underwent 
a rapid change. He misses in New Caledonia 
the fine public works he had admired in 
Australia, and deplores ‘‘ the singular waste 
of means which might well be used for the 
advantage and progress of the colony.” His 
chapters on New Caledonia are the most valu- 
able in the book. As he travelled with M. 
Niel Pardon, the newly-appointed governor, 
he enjoyed special opportunities of seeing and 
judging. His judgment is unfavourable, for he 
comes to the conclusion that the affairs of the 
colony are in a chaotic state. He blames the 
French Government for converting an Eldorado 
into a penal settlement. M. Verschuur is an 
intelligent traveller, but his narrative would 
have gained in interest had he told us more of 
the natural aspects of the countries he visited. 
The book is full of illustrations. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Joun LANE, the book-collector and the 
bibliographer of George Meredith, is about 
to join Mr. Elkin Mathews, of ‘‘The Bodley 
Head,’’ Vigo-street; and the firm will hence- 
forth be styled Elkin Mathews and John 
Lane. ‘The Bodley Head” is already well 
known for its publication of choice editions, 
and its Moxon-like patronage of the younger 
oets. It will be continued on similar lines, 

lles-lettres, fine printing, and net prices 
being the special characteristics. 


Mr. AITKEN’s Life and Works of John 
Arbuthnot will be published next week by the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press. The volume 
will contain the first full life of Arbuthnot, 
together with all the miscellaneous pieces that 
can with certainty be attributed to him, and 
a few of doubtful authenticity. There will be 
a bibliographical appendix, and a_ portrait 
taken from the painting at the Royal College 
of Physicians. 

THE eighth volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s 
English Writers, devoted to Spenser and his 
time, will be published during February by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


Mr. G. R. Parkin—who has of late taken a 
very active part in setting forth to large 
audiences in all parts of the kingdom the 
principles of Imperial Federation —has, in 
response to numerous requests, prepared a 
small volume upon the subject, which will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


Onr of the new volumes of Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein’s ‘‘ Social Science Series ”’ will be 
The State and Pensions in Old Age, by Mr. 
J. A. Spender, formerly of Balliol College, 
Oxford, with an introduction by Mr. A. H. D. 
Acland. The book will include a study of 
the life of the working classes in old age, 
and an endeavour to ascertain the time of life 
when wages begin to decline in the chief trades, 
and the rapidity with which they fall in later 
life. It will also deal with the question in its 
relation to friendly societies and the Poor Law, 
and in its actuarial and economic aspects. Two 
chapters will be devoted to foreign pension 
schemes, 





Many readers of the ACADEMY will be inter- 
ested to know that Dr. James Bruyn Andrews, 
of Mentone, has compiled a volume of popular 
folk-tales collected on the Riviera, which will be 
published shortly, at Paris, by M. Leroux. 


Messrs. Macmintan & Co. will shortly 
ublish a new and enlarged edition of Mr. 
William Watson’s volume, entitled Words- 
worth’s Grave, and other Poems, containing some 
thirty new pieces. 


THE same publishers have in the press a 
volume of dramas and poems, by Mr. 
Hosken, to whose work attention was called by 
Mr. Andrew Lang in the January number of 
Longman’s Magazine. The volume will include 
the drama on the subject of ‘‘Phacn and 
Sappho,” which has already been printed for 
private circulation, and has won the approval 
of many good judges. 


Mr. T. Fisner Unwin is about to publish 
anew volume of poems, entitled In a Garden, 
by Mr. Towndrow, the author of ‘‘A Love, 
Life, and Other Poems.’ Besides the title- 
poem, it will contain several sonnets. 


Mr. FisHer UNWIN also announces a novel, 
entitled 7'he Bo’s’un of the Psyche, by Com- 
mander Claud Harding, author of ‘‘ Derelict.” 

THE next volume of the ‘‘ Whitefriars 
Library of Wit and Humour” will be The 
Letter of the Law, a novel by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. This will be followed in February 
by a series of sketches entitled Paces and Places, 
by Mr. W. H. Lucy. 


A NEW novel, by E. G. May, entitled Victory 
at Last, is announced for immediate publica- 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Miss A. K. GREEN, author of the Leaven- 
worth Case, has written another story, en- 
titled 7'he Old Stone House, which will be 
published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 
a few days. 


Messrs. Morison Bros., of Glasgow, have 
in the press a collection of essays and sketches, 
by Mr. W. A. Clouston, which is to be pro- 
duced in uniform style with Mr. Nicholas 
Dickson’s little books, The Kirk Beadle and The 
Elder at the Plate, lately published by the same 
firm. Mr. Clouston’s papers are to form two 
volumes, the first of which will be issued 
shortly, and will probably comprise ‘‘ Literary 
Coincidences and Imitations”; ‘A Book- 
stall Bargain”; ‘‘ Ancient Riddles”; ‘St. 
Valentine’s Day in the Olden Time.” 


Messrs. Digsy & Lone will publish imme- 
diately A Ride Across Iceland in the Summer of 
1891, by the Rev. W. T. McCormick, illustrated 
with a frontispiece of the author, 


Mr. JAMES DREDGE has written a work on 
Modern French Artillery, which will be published 
next week at the offices of ‘‘ Engineering.” 


Mr. JouHn NIcHoL, emeritus professor of 
English literature at Glasgow, will read a paper 
upon “ Plato and Carlyle,” at the next meeting 
of the Carlyle Society, to be held on Monday 
next, February 1, at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet- 
street. 


An extra meeting of the New Shakspere 
Society will be held on Friday next, February 5, 
at University College, when Mr. Edward 
Rose will read a paper on ‘‘The Authorship of 
Henry VIII.” : 

Mr. EpMuND GossE will read a paper on 
‘‘ John Wilson, the Last of the Tribe of Ben 
Jonson,” before the Elizabethan Society at 
Toynbee Hall on Wednesday next, February 3, 
when Mr. A. H. Bullen will take the chair. 


Tue third series of lectures given by the Sun- 
day Lecture Society begins on Sunday next, 
January 31, in St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, at 4 p.m., when Mr. Sergius Stepniak 











will lecture on ‘‘ Count Tolstoi, the Russian 
Novelist and Social Reformer; the Prophet of 
a New Religion.” Lectures will subsequently 
be given by Dr. Andrew Wilson; Mr. George 
Wotherspoon ; Mrs. Proctor (widow of the late 
R. A. Proctor); Mr. Frank Kerslake; Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards; and Dr. E. E. Klein. 


THE council of the Library Association have 
appointed a board of examiners, for the 
purpose of carrying out their new scheme. 
The first examination will be held in June next, 
either in London or in any town which has a 
large public library. The examination is 
technical or professional; and therefore candi- 
dates must first a a some preliminary 
examination in general knowledge, such as is 
required for admission to other professions. At 
present no fee is charged. 


In view of difficulties raised in Spain, the 
French members of the Oriental Congress held 
in London last October have felt it incumbent 
on themselves to pass a resolution protesting 
against any doubt being thrown upon the fact 
that the recent congress was the ninth of the 
series inaugurated at Paris in 1873. 


THOSE who were interested in the contro- 
versy aroused by the Rev. George Edmundson’s 
book, Milton and Vondel: A Curiosity of 
Literature (1885), may care to know that Herr 
August Miiller chose this question for the 
dissertation for his doctor’s degree at the 
University of Berlin last June. The disserta- 
tion has just been published in a pamphlet of 
sixty pages, entitled Ueber Miltons Abhingig- 
keit von Vondel, which includes a searching 
criticism of Mr. Edmundson’s book. Dr. 
Miiller’s conclusion is as follows :— 

‘*Am Schlusse unserer Untersuchung angelangt, 
wollen wir unser Urteil iiber die Arbeit Edmund- 
sons in folgende wenige Worte zusammenfassen. 
Wir stimmen dem Verfasser darin bei, dass 
Milton Vondels Werke gekannt, und dass das 
Studium derselben in Miltons eigenen Erzeugnissen 
teilweise deutliche Spuren hinterlassen habe, 
kénnen uns aber seiner Ansicht nicht anschliessen, 
dass der Schipfer des V. P. in so bedeutendem 
Masse in der Schuld seines holliindischen Zeitge- 
nossen stehe.’’ 


It will be seen that this almost accords with 
Mr. Edmundson’s own later judgment, as given 
in a letter printed in the ACADEMY of December 
27, 1890. 


THE Revue Critique for January 11, contains a 
review of the second volume of Mr. H. Morse 
Stephens’s ‘‘ History of the French Revolution,” 
by M. A. Chuquet, the general editor of that 
periodical, who possesses the art of mingling 
the bitter with the sweet. The book is described 
as ‘‘ consciencieux, trés bien informé, rempli de 
faits et de choses.” But M. Chuquet proceeds : 


‘L’auteur néglige un ~ son style et se répéte 
souvent. Comme la plupart des compatriotes, il 
est encliné i une ficheuse prolixité et ne sait pas 
ramasser, condenser le détail, et sans rien négliger, 
mettre en une pleine et vigoreuse lumiére les points 
saillants et essentiels. Néanmoins, on doit 
reconnaitre qu’il a non seulement émis en beaucoup 
d’endroits de sages appréciations, mais qu’il a 
consulté la plupart des documents imprimés et 
qu’il a fait preuve d’un savoir fort étendu. On le 
louera surtout de sa vaste connaissance des publica- 
tions francaises. I] est, comme on dit, tout i fait 
au courant.”’ 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
Lorp TENNysonN will contribute a_ short 
poem on the death of the Duke of Clarence to 
the February number of the Nineteenth Century, 
which is to be published to-day (Saturday). 

Tue February number of the New Leview 
will contain a character-study of the late Duke 
of Clarence, ‘“‘ from the most authoritative 
source,” 
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THE February number of the Contemporary 
Review will contain :—‘‘ The Foreign Policy of 
Italy,” the last piece of work of the late 
Emile de Laveleye ; ‘‘ Reminiscences of Cardinal 
Manning,” by Mr. Wilfrid Méynell, Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, and 
the editor; ‘‘ The Unhealthiness of Cities,” by 
Francis Peek and Edwin T. Hall ; ‘“‘ The Reign 
of Terror in Persia,” by Shiekh Jernal ud-din ; 
and a further instalment of ‘‘ Conversations and 
Correspondence, &c., with Thomas Carlyle,” 
by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 


Mrs. L. B. WALForD’s new story, ‘The 
One Good Guest,” will beg’. in Good Words 
for March. 


THE February number of ihe New Era will 
contain an article on German ialism by 
Prof. Adolph Wagner, of Berlin, the foremost 
representative of Scientific State Socialism in 
Germany, specially dealing with the hyper- 
ideology and fanaticism by which the Socialist 
movement is characterised. 


THE Library, the monthly organ of the 
Library Association, will no longer be pub- 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock, but will henceforth 
be issued direct to subscribers from the office of 
the Association, 20, Hanover-square, W. 


Aone the crowd of new periodicals that 
almost every month brings forth, we may be 
permitted to claim special attention for the 
Kastern and Western Review. Printed partly in 
English and partly in Arabic, with articles 
translated from either language into the other, 
it fairly satisfies its ambitious aim of making 
two distant portions of the world better 
acquainted. It includes stories and illustra- 
tions, to meet the popular taste ; but the greater 
part of its contents consist of signed articles, 
dealing with oriental questions of practical 
importance. ‘‘B,” whom we take to be an 
Anglophil Egyptian, writes in a way that it is 
pleasant for an Englishman to read about the 
present condition of Egypt; Sir F. Goldsmid 
dwells upon the importance of the knowledge 
of oriental language and oriental character for 
English diplomatists; Prof. Vambéry gives 
hopes of a renascence of civilisation in the 
Muhammadan world ; Major J. Wolfe Murray, 
of the War Office, maintains that the military 
power of Russia in Central Asia is not very 
formidable; Prof. C. Wells tells us much that 
is both new and interesting about Turkish 
literature ; while Miss Lucy Garnett produces 
some more Osmanli folk -tales from her 
inexhaustible budget. If the magazine goes 
on as well as it has begun, it ought to find an 
audience in a country so closely concerned 
with the East as is England. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In consequence of the postponement, term 
will not begin at Oxford until the end of next 
week. But it is now proposed to make up for 
the lost fortnight by adding a fortnight at the 
end, which will have the effect of curtailing 
the Easter vacation. 


Ar Cambridge it is stated that the under- 
graduates have comparatively escaped influenza, 
though at least two senior members of the 
university have been seriously stricken. 


On Thursday of last week died Prof. John 
Couch Adams, who had filled the Lowndean 
chair of astronomy at Cambridge since 1858. 
Famous throughout the world and in future 
time for his solution of the mathematical 
problem which led to the discovery of the 
planet Neptune—an honour which he shares 
with the Frenchman Leverrier—his life at the 
university was marked only by his single- 
minded devotion to science. Like two other 
senior wranglers, Henry Martyn and Colenso, 
he was born in Cornwall, of comparatively 


humble parentage. He was in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. 


THE death is also announced of Mr. Thomas 
Roberts, of St. John’s College, assistant to the 
Woodwardian professor of geology at Cam- 
bridge. 

At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, held on Thursday of this 
week, Mr. Wyse was to notes on the 
Flinders Petrie papyri, published by Prof. 
Mahaffy. The new president of the society is 
Prof. Jebb. 

Mr. BucHANAN, university lecturer in geo- 
graphy at Cambridge, is continuing this term 
his course of lectures on ‘‘ Physical Geography, 
with special reference to the Development of 
Surface Features under Climatic and other 
Agencies.” 

Tue Davis scholarship in Chinese at Oxford 
has been awarded to Mr. A. H. Harris, of 
Trinity College; special commendation was 
also given to Mr. Jyan Takakusu. 


A PUBLIC meeting was held at Oxford, on 
Wednesday last, which was attended by several 
prominent members of the university, to pro- 
test against the proposal to erect a statue of 
Cardinal Newman in Broad-street, facing 
Trinity College, and in close proximity to the 
spot where Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were 
burned. 


THE February number of the Zducational 
Review will contain an article on ‘‘ The Uni- 
versities and the Indian Civil Service,” by Sir 
William Markby, reader in Indian Law at 
Oxford; and a paper on ‘Engineering at 
Cambridge,” by Prof. Ewing. 

THE number of students entered this winter 
at the twenty universities of Germany siiows 
a very marked decline. The total is only 
27,836, as compared with nearly 30,000 last 
summer. This decrease is generally distributed, 
except at Berlin, where the numbers have risen 
from 4427 to 5371, and at Halle, where they 
have risen from 1493 to 1522. Leipzig still 
holds the second place with 3431 students, 
closely followed by Munich with 3292. In the 
Prussian universities alone, about 3900 are 
enrolled in the faculty of philosophy, and 3000 
in that of theology. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


AT KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY, JANUARY 2IsT. 

Tue last notes of the requiem die away ; 

Lone is that chamber now where lowly and great 

Together knelt to sorrow and to pray ; 

Where, crowned by Death, a princely prelate lay 
In more than royal state. 


With sullen stroke tolls out his funeral kneli— 
No more, in dense interminable line, 
Bowed with a grief past power of speech to tell, 
Gather the multitudes who loved him well, 

As to a dead saint’s shrine. 
Over the tombs the winter sun sinks red ; 
Sombre and mournful as the dying day 
A mighty concourse crowds with hurried tread 
Among these pale memorials of the dead, 

Gaunt symbols glimmering grey. 
Up the long pathway comes a stately train 
With swinging lights and jewelled censers fair, 
And all the high insignia of his reign— 
The Miserere’s melancholy strain 

Wails through the twilight air. 
A slow chant, solemn as the voice of Doom, 
In varying cadence swells : a muffled stir 
Sways through that gold-lit circle round the tomb, 
While the great coffer glittering through the 

gloom 

Sinks to the sepulchre. 
Gone the vast throng like forms of glamour shown, 
The white-stoled priests, the yellow tapers’ light : 
Darkness reclaims her silent city of stone— 
All hasten forth—but he lies there alone 

With the chill winter night. 








GRAHAM R, Tomson. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Jewish Quarterly Review for January 
contains a very interesting sketch of Graetz, the 
Jewish historian, by I. Abrahams, together 
with a list of this great scholar’s writings, 
chronologically arranged. Then follows a 
review, appreciative and yet strongly adverse, 
of Friedlinder’s recent work, J'he Jewish 
Religion, by Mr. Montefiore. Mr. 8S. Schechter 
continues his notes on Hebrew MSS. in the 
Cambridge University Library. Dr. Hirsch 
gives a historical sketch of John Pfefferkorn and 
the Battle of the Books. Prof. Robertson 
Smith opens a series of notes, which promise to 
be valuable, on Hebrew words. Mr. Montefiore 
ventures on the difficult subject of the effect of 
Biblical criticism upon the Jewish religion, and 
deserves thanks, not blame, for his sincerity 
from all who care for religious progress. Dr. 
Neubauer contributes a bibliographical notice 
of the past year’s Rabbinical literature, and 
also two critical notices. Some recent books 
are also noticed by Mr. Jacobs, Mr. O. J. Simon, 
and the Rev. L. M. Simmons (among them 
Skene’s translation of Bickell’s Messe und Pascha, 
which seems to have needed supplementary 
notes and a far more careful revision of the 
English renderings). Prof. Kaufmann gives 
additional details on Jewish ethical wills, and 
Prof. Cheyne a note on Prof. Graetz’s recent 
article on Isaiah xxxiv., xxxv. 


THE January number of the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift is the first, since the com- 
mencement of the magazine in 1867, which 
does not bear on its cover the name of A. 
Kuenen as one of the editors. A notice, all 
too short, from the pen of H. Oort concludes 
this number. From it we learn, with deep 
regret, that of the third part of his Onderzoeh: 
(2nd ed.) only the general Introduction, 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and a small part 
of Psalms, are ready for press. For the 
remainder, there exists only the notes which 
the author made for his university lectures. 
But Prof. Oort adds, ‘‘ It is to be hoped that 
we shall be put in possession of what Kuenen 
has left, if possible, completed in his own 
spirit.” If this is carried out, we shall have in 
Kuenen’s third volume a memorable counter- 
part to the late Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures. 
Besides the notice of Kuenen by Prof. Oort, 
we find some introductory words to a new 
course on the Philosophy of Religion, by Prof. 
Tiele, and the first part of an essay by Dr. D. 
Pélter, called ‘Two Epistles to the Philippians.” 


THE first number of ZL’ Art et /dée takes up 
the torch from Le Livre Moderne with an 
interesting mixture of similarity and difference. 
The format is a little larger, but otherwise 
resembling. The paper has gone back to 
something more like that of the old Livre. 
Except certain Answers to Correspondents—a 
kind of thing for which we never had much 
appetite—the contents are much as they were, 
comprising divers chroniygues of different 
kinds of new publications, and two substantive 
articles—one on M. Maurice Bouchor and his 
marionnette plays, and another on the illus- 
trated periodicals of Europe and America. 
Both are freely illustrated, M. Maurice Bouchor 
especially (there is an article on ‘‘ Les Jeunes” — 
to think that we remember M. Bouchor a 
jeune himself of the very youngest but the 
other day !), being represented, like Pantagruel, 
dans son naturel, reading papers and in- 
dulging in other harmless diversions. But the 
two chief illustrations are a fine frontispiece 
by Paul Avril, after C. Schwabe, in neo- 
aquatint, symbolising the title of the review, 
and a (to our thinking) still better woodcut 
cul-de-lampe to the same purport by M. 
Robida, with a windmill for Art, and a very 
agreeable young woman riding on an ass, 
pucelle-fashion, for Idea. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Fiscusr, A. Lessings ag Kritische 
Darstellg. Berlin: v. Trautvetter. 1M. 50 Pf. 

Seirz, K. Die Schule v. Gaza. Fine litte hichtl. 
Untersuchg. Heidelberg: Winter. 1M. 60 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 
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Berlin: Weidmann. 10 M. 
Das mittelalterliche 2 - Eio Beitrag zur 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


RELATION OF BACON TO EVERARD DIGBY 
WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
London : Jan. 23, 1892. 


It may interest some of the readers of the 
AcADEMY to be told of two important papers 
on immediate predecessors of Bacon that have 
recently appeared in the Archiv /. d. Geschichte 
a. Philosophie (iv. 3,4; v. 1), from the pen of 
Prof. J. Freudenthal, of Breslau. 

Prof. Freudenthal is bringing to completion an 
historical work on English philosophy, upon 
which he has been long engaged, and for which 
he has made original research in the British 
Museum and other English libraries. His 
resent papers are concerned with Everard 

igby and William Temple, two Cambridge men 
by whom there is good reason to suppose Bacon 
to have been seriously affected, r seed their 
work and even their names appear to be wholly 
unknown to all our native writers on the father 
of modern English thought. Digby, indeed, 
has not failed to get a certain acknowledgment 
at the hands of the late Ch. de Rémusat, who 
made a creditable attempt to cover part of a 
field which English scholars should long ago 
have thoroughly worked over; but the French 
historian g:ves an account of his philosophical 
performance as distorted as it is superficial. and 
besides (like others before him) has mistaken 
his man—who was not the grandfather of the 
well-known Kenelm Digby of the seventeenth 
century. Fortunately, the Dictionary of National 
Biography (after the Coopers’ Ath. Cantab.) sets 
right the point of pedigree for all time to come. 

Everard Digby, as we now know from Prof. 
Freudenthal’s careful inquiry and masterly 
exposition, was the most prominent philo- 
sophical figure in England for some years from 
1573, when, about the age of twenty-three, he 
was appointed public lecturer on logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 1573 was the year of 
Bacon’s entry at Trinity College, and, if it is 
true that he left the university, at the end of 
1575, with that juvenile dislike of the Scholastic 
doctrine which the best heads of the age were 
t to carry with them into the world, it is most 
ely to have been generated in him by Digby’s 
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strenuous prelection in those very years. But 
the Bacon who, thirty years later, first began 
to burst upon the world with a promise of new 
philosophy, was still and always remained, 
upon one side of him, under the influence of 
Scholastic ideas and forms or methods of 
thinking; and, as it happens, it is just 
to Digby that his chief remnants of 
traditional doctrine can be traced. Digby, 
who in trouble that overtook him from 
1587 had the declared support of Bacon’s 
uncle (Burghley) and of Bacon’s old tutor (then 
become Archbishop) Whitgift, can hardly 
have been indifferent to Bacon himself ; but the 
question of external relation is secondary. 
The points of doctrinal agreement with Digby 
which Prof. Freudenthal is able to mark in 
Bacon—both in matters of general conception 
(scope of first philosophy, nature of knowledge, 
logical uethed, &c.), and in sheer oddities of 
view (as to hierarchy of angels, &c.)—are too 
specific to leave it doubtful that among those 
of his predecessors, late or early, whom Bacon 
used but did not mention, was the author of the 
Theoria analytica, Viam ad Monarchiam Scienti- 
arum demonstrans, totius Philosophiae et reliqu- 
arum Scientiarum neciva primorum  postre- 
morumque Philosophorum mysteria arcanaque 
doymata enucleans (1579). The very name, so 
portentous, of Digby’s chief work suggests some 
of the points of affinity that can so clearly be 
traced. Another work, De duplici Methodo 
(1580), while also of direct interest in relation 
to Bacon’s most characteristic thought, is of 
even greater indirect interest, because of the 
opposition to which it stirred up the other 
Cambridge scholar, William Temple, who now 
for the first time gets, from Prof. Freudenthal, 
his proper recognition in the history of English 
philosophy. 

Temple (whose name is once just mentioned, 
in a ok ery by de Rémusat, without any 
notion of his importance) presents no difficulty 
of identification. Himself knighted in his 
later years (ob. 1626, Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin), he was grandfather of Sir 
William Temple, of diplomatic and other fame. 
The main facts of his life are sufficiently ascer- 
tained. They bring him in various ways into 
connexion with Bacon; one only need be 
mentioned—that he was secretary to Essex at 
the time of the favourite’s fall in 1601, and 
would have shared his master’s fate but for the 
influence of Bacon’s cousin, Cecil. His philo- 
sophical importance dates from twenty years 
earlier. Goingup to Cambridge, at the late age 
of twenty, in Bacon’s year (1573), and then 
coming under the teaching of the only three- 
years-older Digby, he broke away from his 
Scholastic master, to become an enthusiastic 
adherent of Ramus, and, generally, to take side 
with the revolt against Aristotelian authority 
which, already long in full course abroad, was 
at last spreading to Englandalso. He became, 
indeed, as much the leader in England of the 
movement against the traditional Scholasticism 
as Digby, some years earlier, had been the 
reviver of the decaying system; the one as well 
as the other leaning upon the support of the 
foremost continental champions of their 
respective sides. And it was directly between 
the two men, both young, that the conflict in 
England went forward. Digby began, in 
1580, with his De duplici Methodo as an express 


refutation of Ramus, being immediately 
answered by Temple under the pseudonym of 
Franciscus Mildapettus ; and swiftly rejoining 


was, in 1581, again answered, this time in 
Temple’s own name. It was a very hot conflict, 
waged on Digby’s part with much coarse fury. 
The general result must have been in Temple’s 
favour, since mainly from these and other con- 
troversial pieces of his, to which he added a 
formalcommentary on Ramus’s Dialecticain 1584, 
it seems to have come to pass that Cambridge 





was recognised by the end of the century as 
the chief seat of Ramistic doctrine in all 
departments of philosophy. Now, as touching 
Bacon, it cannot have been lost upon the Great 
Instaurator that the friendly hand of Temple 
should so effectively have swept the ground 
before him and a England into line with 
the continent in upheaval against the dead- 
weight of old authority. Not in any accept- 
ance of Ramus’s single method of deduction, 
lies the bond of relationship between Bacon 
and Temple; bui if Bacon, with his elaborate 
theory of induction, set himself against the 
logical prescription of Temple and Ramus, all 
three were more deeply united in their con- 
cern for a knowledge that should be at once 
real and practical. 

I should like to add one thing that has 
occurred to myself in reading Prof. Freuden- 
thal’s excellent observations on Temple’s 
Ramistic view of scientific method: that, if 
not Bacon, the next great modern English 
thinker, Hobbes, went far to put it in practice. 
The way in which Hobbes, leaving Bacon’s 
inductive method altogether aside, as if it had 
never been heard of, represents (De Corp. i. 7) 
scientific procedure as wholly deductive from 
universals that have been attained by (un- 
directed) analysis of the particular things of 
sense, is all in the spirit of Temple’s declarations 
against Digby’s twofold method of express 
induction followed by deduction. It need not, 
indeed, be supposed that Hobbes, writing 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
was beholden for that view specially to the 
Cambridge disputant of 1580; his interest in 
mathematics and mathematical physics (after 
Galileo) sufficiently accounts for his neglect of 
Baconian induction. All the same, his practice 
has a very instructive light thrown upon it by 
Temple’s theory; and we have thus an addi- 
tional reason of gratitude to the Breslau pro- 
fessor for first bringing into view, in its true 
relations, the work of the two Cambridge 
scholars, whose fate it was to be extinguished, 
almost to their very names, by the uprising of 
Bacon and Hobbes. 

G. Croom ROBERTSON, 








THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF POPULAR TALES. 
Barnwood Court, Gloucester: Jan. 18, 1892. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to add a few 
remarks to Mr. Andrew Lang’s letter which 
appeared in the ACADEMY of January 16. 

M. Cosquin was gocd enough to send mea 
copy of his reply to Mr. Lang's criticisms ; and 
it is undoubtedly marked by all M. Cosquin’s 
ability and ingenuity. The readers of the 
AcADEMY have had an opportunity of judging 
how far it is a successful defence of his theory. 
I do not propose to argue that now, but simply 
to refer to one of the stories on which the 
distinguished author of the Contes Populaires de 
la Lorraine relies. He says : 


‘“‘In a Zulu tale there figures a cavern which opens 
of itself when certain words are pronounced, 
exactly like Ali Baba’s cavern at the words: Open 
Sesame. Is there a community of origin between 
the Zulu tale and the Arab tale of the Thousand 
and One Nights? One little characteristic touch 
will enable us to judge. In the Zulu tale a young 
girl, who has escaped from this ical cavern 
where she was held captive, throws behind her in 
her flight ins of sesame to induce the ogres 
who pursue her to stop and pick them up. There, 
in that word Sesame, is the trade-mark, the 
souvenir of the Arabian Nights. The sense of it 
is lost, but the betraying touch remains.”’ 


Mr. Lang, not having Callaway’s Tales 
before him, and not knowing whether the 
Zulus cultivate sesame, is inclined to admit 
that M. Cosquin may have made out his case. 
Let us see, 
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The story, as given by Bishop Callaway, is 
as follows :— 


Certain cannibals who lived in a rock had taken 
captive a girl from a vi at adistance. The 
rock was called the Rock of Untunjambili, or 
Two Holes, ‘‘for it was a house inside; it is also 
said that that rock was opened by the word of its 
owner ; it was also eee’ by its owner, who said, 
‘Be opened,’ and it opened, or he said, ‘Be 
closed,’ and it closed. For it was summoned by 
him alone.’”” The maiden, contrary to her captor’s 
command, roasted some meat in his absence, for 
she was hungry; and the smell attracted other 
cannibals. One of them came and cried, ‘* Rock 
of Untunjambili, open to «..-, that I may enter.’’ 
The girl inside, recognisi: ; that it was not her 
master’s voice, refused to open. There is here a 
little confusion: perhaps we are to understand 
that the rock would not open of itself because 
it was not its owner’s voice, but that the 
girl inside might have opened it had she 
chosen. The cannibal goes away, and re- 
turns, and, imitating the voice of the owner, 
deceives the girl, who admits him. He eats her 
food, and goes out to hunt. Knowing that he 
will return to eat her, she flees. The cannibal 
returning, pronounces the words as before, but 
gets no reply. So he calls his friends, and they 
pursue her. She drops sesamum, and while this 
detains the cannibals to pick it up, she is enabled 
to get away. Then she dimbs a high tree to rest ; 
the cannibals come and sit down beneathit. They 
soon perceive her in the branches and try to cut 
down the tree; but their efforts are resisted by 
some magical power. Meanwhile, the girl’s 
brother has a dream which sends him in search of 
his sister. He takes the cannibals unawares with 
his dogs, kills them, and rescues his sister. 


Now any unprejudiced person may safely be 
asked to set this tale side by side with that of 
Ali Baba, and to say whether there is the 
slightest evidence of borrowing. I do not 
know, any more than Mr. Lang, whether the 
Zulus cultivate sesamum ; but the word wdonqa, 
translated sesamum by Dr. Callaway, seems to 
be a native word, and we must trust to Dr. 
Callaway’s unrivalled experience for the exact- 
ness of the translation. The only authority I 
have access to here gives two lists of cereals and 
other usual vegetable food of the Zulus. In 
neither of these does sesamum appear; and I 
gather from the tale itself that it is regarded as 
a delicacy and probably as a rarity. However, 
the coincidence may stand for what it is worth ; 
and even then the resemblance between Ali 
Baba and the Zulu story is about as great as 
that between Macedon and Monmouth. The 
world will hardly be persuaded of the connexion 
between them without being shown the inter- 
mediate links. 

But since M. Cosquin has referred to the tale 
of Ali Baba, I should like to ask what advantage 
he will gain by proving that the Zulus borrowed 
it from the Arabs. M. Cosquin’s workshop, 
whence all tales have issued, is India, and, if 
I understand him rightly, Buddhist India. Can 
he trace Ali Baba back to a Jataka’ It is 
hardly likely. The incident of the magical 
door is found in Wales, in Siberia, in China, 
in the South Seas, as well asin Zululand and 
the Arabian Nights. It is found also in various 
countries of Europe. We are not told what is 
the magical word in Wales. In China, Samoa, 
Zululand, it is required to pronounce the name 
of the owner: in the latter case it seems to open 
only to the owner’s voice. In the Siberian tale 
the name of God must be pronounced. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the rock must be 
addressed by its own name; and that name is 
Semsi, or Simeli. Now it happens that this 
name is @ genuine and very ancient name for a 
mountain in Germany: borrowing, therefore, 
from the Thousand and One Nights is out of the 
question. But is it impossible that the boot 
may be on the other leg? Is it impossible 
that this tale—known in some form over a 
large part of the world—may have travelled in 





its German form to the East and become 
naturalised there? In my address to the 
Folktale section of the Folklore Congress in 
October last, I ventured to argue that this was 
the explanation of the ap ce of ‘‘ Sesame” 
—so meaningless as it is—in the tale of Ali 
Baba, and that by the same word the tale was 
traceable as carried from the East back to 
Sicily. The details are too long for repro- 
duction here ; and I must content myself with 
asking the readers of THE ACADEMY to compare 
Grimm’s tale of Simeli Mountain (No. 142 of 
the Kinder- und Hausmirchen) and the notes 
thereon, with the tale of Ali Baba, and with 
Nos. 107 and 108 of Dr. Pitré’s great Sicilian 
collection, and No. 79 of Laura Gonzenbach’s 
Sicilianische Mdrchen and the tale, told in 
dialect, of The Two Gossips on page 197 of her 
second volume. 

So far as I know, M. Cosquin has not yet 
identified any Indian tale as the origin of that 
of Ali Baba. If my contention be correct, its 
origin is to be found in a different direction. I 
will only add that the foundation-incident of 
the magical door seems to me to belong to a 
savage philosophy that ascribes personality and 
consciousness to objects without life, equally 
with animals and human beings. Such a 

hilosophy is as far as possible from being 
distinctively Indian : it is common to the whole 
human race. 
E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “‘ DEUCE” INTERJECTIONAL 
AND IMPRECATORY. 
Oxford : Jan. 22, 1892. 

I am afraid that it cannot be admitted by 
the most charitable critic that the observations 
of Prof. Skeat and Dr. Chance on the ety- 
mology of the word “‘ deuce,” as used in the 
expressions, ‘“‘the deuce!” ‘“‘the deuce take 
you!” and the like, are characterised by any 
very strict adherence to the canons which should 
regulate etymological investigations. It seems 
to me that Prof. Skeat’s article on this ‘‘deuce”’ 
in his Etymological Dictionary is a fearful ex- 
ample of the kind of stuff which will inevitably 
be the result when a scholar binds himself by a 
general rule to a strict time limit in his work 
of investigation, and in the case of a word 
presenting great difficulties lets it go at the 
end of three hours (see Preface to the First 


Edition, p. xi.), however incomplete the 
investigation, however unsatisfactory the 
result. The first thing that strikes one when 


one comes to examine the article is the extra- 
ordinary fact that, with the exception of the 
definition, ‘‘ an evil spirit, the devil,”’ there is 
not a syllable which really refers to this modern 
English word ‘‘ deuee”’ from beginning to end. 
Prof. Skeat gives no literary evidence for the 
word whatever. The history of the word 
remains for him a perfect blank. We are not 
told at what date expressions containing this 
word are first met with in English literature, 
nor in what part of the kingdom they were 
used first. We are not told in what species 
of literature they first occurred, nor in 
what rank of society they came into vogue. 
Whether they originally sprang up among the 
masses or the classes it would have been 





interesting to have been told. Prof. Skeat 
simply takes the word up as he may have met | 
with it in the streets or in some work of | 
fiction in the last quarter of this century, and | 
taking a flying leap over the centuries connects 
it (good heavens!) with a thirteenth century | 
word, the interjectional deus! (i.e. God!) in | 
Havelok the Dane. Such an equation is | 
absolutely impossible. History is dead against | 
it. For just consider. In order to infer 
logically connexion between two words, it is 
quite clear that contact in time and place must 
be assumed, Well, how about contact in time 


in this case? The interjectional use of deus / 
occurs in Havelok, a poem translated from a 
French original in the thirteenth century, and 
there is no sure evidence of its occurrence 
elsewhere in any English text. In fact, there 
is no proof that the expression deus! (i.e., 
God!) was ever in conversational use on the 
lips of Englishmen. (Lucifer’s ‘‘ Owe ! dewes !” 
in the York Plays may seem to point to 
another conclusion, but Lucifer is really using 
a purely French exclamation; see the Old-French 
romance Horn et Rimenhild, ed. Michel, 1845, 
where ‘‘ Ohi ! Deus” occurs in Il, 2848, 2898.) 
And yet Prof. Skeat assumes that this deus / 
occurring probably in one solitary English 
text, after a long, long sleep of centuries woke 
up in modern English in the form ‘deuce ”’ ; 
and for some reason which the professor does 
nut attempt to explain, and which it would 
pass the wit of mortal man to explain, the 
invocation to deity of the thirteenth century 
has become the slang expression for the evil 
one in our modern English speech. The whole 
thing is so palpably absurd that I am quite 
sure that, if Prof. Skeat had only taken three 
hours more to consider the matter, he would 
not have let the article go in its present 
shape. 

Dr. Chance has consulted many dictionaries, 
and brought together a great deal of valuable 
information. The labour he has taken in 
getting at the truth deserves hearty recognition, 
But alas! one thing is lacking; like Prof, 
Skeat, he has not thought it necessary to give 
any account of the history of this word 
‘*deuce”’ on English ground. If we had been 
told in what English texts the word first 
occurs, we should have been in a_ better 
position to conjecture the quarter from which 
we borrowed it, and the route by which it came. 
In matters of etymological research it is unscien- 
tific to ignore questions of time and place. Dr. 
Chance, in his second attempt at explaining the 
origin of the word, supposes that the ‘‘ deuce ”’ 
we are discussing may be derived from some 
form of diabolus in some French dialect ; as to 
the particular dialect, he does not seem to care 
much. But surely this is a most important 
point, as English has come into close relations 
with some French dialects, and has been 
entirely uninfluenced by others. Dr. Chance 
has not produced any evidence whatever in 
support of the conjecture that this ‘‘ deuce” is 
derived from his French dialect form *diaus < 
Lat. diabolus. 

What then is the derivation of the word 
“deuce”? Before we can deal with any 

rospect of success with this problem, we must 

Snow something of its earliest history in 
English literature ; and this by the kindness of 
Dr. Murray I am in a position to give, so far 
at least as the quotations already sent in by the 
readers for the Oxford Dictionary enable me to 
do so. It is sufficiently clear from the evidence 
of the slips that the word did not come to us 
before the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. The dramatists show that at that 
time it had become a bit of fashionable slang in 
London among the rakes and fops of the 
“‘town.” The following are some of the 
Dictionary quotations arranged in chronological 
order :— 

1694 Ecuarp Plautus, 13 (Socia loq.). But 
who «a duce is here by our door at this 
time o’ night’ 84. A duce on ye for 
setting such plaguy large strides. 

1694 ConGREVE The Double-dealer (1735), 95 
(Brisk, 7og.). I’m sorry for him, the 
deuce take me. 101. I’m everlastingly 
your humble servant, deuce take me, 
madam. See also 102, 127, 137, 139 
(three times), 140. 

1708 Motrevx Rabelais, bk. v., ch. 19. The dewse 
take em ; (they flatter the Devil here, 
and smoothifie his name, quoth Panurge, 
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The French has 
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between his teeth). 
** Mais quoy diantre ! 

1709 Cenrurvre Busie Body (1732), 41. A duce 
of his cane! 

1710-1713 Swrrr Journal to Stella (Oliphant, 
The New English, 1886). The deuce, 
deuce a bit, the deuce he is, and the like 
passim. 

1721 BatLey Lnglish Dictionary. Duce take 
you, i.e., the devil or an evil spirit take 
you. 

1728 VANBRUGH and CIBBER, 26. 

: vok’d Husband I. i. The Duce ! 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
rsue the history of the word further down in 

English literature. The word was evidently 

in common use as a slang term for the devil 

among certain classes of London society before 

the end of the seventeenth century. Whence did 

it come to London? I believe that the use of 

the word ‘‘ deuce ” for ‘‘ devil”’ in such expres- 
sions as ‘“‘the deuce take me!” ‘‘ what the 
deuce ?”’ was a silly bit of foppish affectation, 
borrowed from Germany. If anyone will con- 
sult the dictionaries of Grimm and Sanders, he 
will see that, before the word was known in 

London, the Germans used Duus exactly in the 

same sense and in the same kind of locutions as 

Londoners used ‘‘ deuce.” In both dictionaries 

we find *‘der Daus /”’ ‘‘ was der Daus ?” cited 
from early German writers. The affected 
imprecation, ‘The deuce take me,” of 

Congreve’s fop was no doubt the echo of a bit 

of German slang brought home from Germany 
by English travelling playwrights," or by the 

English soldiers of fortune who fought in the 

camps of Gustavus Adolphus or Wallenstein. 

Of course, the English forms duce, deuce, can- 

not have been borrowed from the German 
form daus; but there is no difficulty about the 
phonology, since it is quite in accordance 
with historical probability, as has been pointed 
out to me by Prof. J. Wright, that the 
expression should have come to us from some 
Low or Middie German dialect in which the 
old Germanic @ was preserved. The form duce 
in Echard, Centlivre, and Bailey would repre- 
sent very fairly the sound of the German 
dialect form a3. The spelling deuce (dense) is 
doubtless due to the influence of the ‘‘ deuce ”’ in 
dice and card playing, which in point of fact can- 
not bat be the same wordas its interjectional and 
imyre:atory homonym. For the strangest part 
of the history of ‘* deuce ’’=‘‘ devil” has yet 
to be told. There is no doubt whatever that 
the German daus=devil is the same word as 
daus-=the deuce thrown in dice. The trans- 
ference of meaning would not have appeared 
strange to any one who had witnessed the 
disgust with which a German would cry out 
** Der Daus!”’ when the lowest throw was cast 
in dice. It was easy for an excited and dis- 
—— gambler to transfer the name of the 
unluckiest throw to the author of all evil. 

The etymology of the German daus in dice 
and card playing is quite plain; it appears in 
O.H.G. in the forms dis (tés) corresponding 
to the Latin duos, see Franz Die lateinisch- 
romanischen Elemente (1884), and G. von der 
Gabelentz, Die Sprachiwissenschaft (1891), p. 232. 

. L. Maynew. 
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THE ALBERT UNIVERSITY, 
London : Jan. 26, 1892. 
I will give Prof. Pearson an answer to his 
‘strong urguments,”’ not because he is an 
authority on matters of administration, but 
because he is a distinguished scholar, and a 


* For copious and official information on the 
subject of English actors in North Germany in the 
seventeenth century see Cohn, Shakespeare in Ger- 
many (1865) and Goedeke, Geschichte der deutschen 
Dichtung (1886), vol. ii., § 168. 








valued teacher of University College, It must’ 
however, be short, and I must take the liberty 
of ignoring his acrid rhetoric. 

He says (1) ‘‘that the charter destroys the 
catholicity of learning (!) by introducing a re- 
ligious test into university life.” Negatur. The 
introduction of religious tests into university 
life is a matter of long standing; no new or 
additional element of the kind is introduced by 
the charter into the university life of London, 
and the influence of tke university as consti- 
tuted may be expected to operate in the con- 
trary direction. (2) ‘‘That it gives the 
university no control over the appointment or 
dismissal of its teachers, but, &c.’’ Various 
means are adopted in different universities to 
ensure the appointment of fit persons as pro- 
fessors, and it is by no means necessary that 
these appointments should lie with the principal 
governing body. Although there is no pro- 
vision that this body may dismiss Prof. 
Pearson, it would not be without means of 
inducing him to withdraw, if (per impossibile) he 
should fail of efficiency in the duties of his 
chair. (3) ‘‘ That the university will not have 
the dignity or command of funds to attract the 
best men to the metropolis.” Dignity is 
matter of opinion; funds cannot be provided 
by charter ; indirectly, the charter will operate 
beneficially in both respects. (4) ‘That it 
creates a new examining body, but not, &c.” 
A new system of examination it was intended 
to create, on principles opposed to those of the 
separate examining university; but it also 
creates a good deal more, as has been sufficiently 
shown in the ACADEMY. 

It does not seem to me necessary that I 
should answer your correspondent who consi- 
ders that ‘‘the more diverse the objections 
made against an administrative proposal, the 
stronger becomes the argument against it.” I 
took my description of the plan I supposed him 
to be advocating from the document formally 
communicated by the University Extension 
Society to the council of University College. 
It consisted of amendments to the charter, the 
practical effect of which I have given, I 
believe, with exactness. What the effect may 
be of the proposals made in Mr. Hill’s last 
letter, I cannot undertake to discuss, since they 
are not stated with sufficient accuracy for ad- 
ministrative purposes; but in practice they 
would gusbably work out to the same general 
effect. 

GEORGE YOUNG. 








NOTES ON HERO[N]DAS. 
King’s College, Cambridge : Jan. 23, 1892. 


In my letter of last week I omitted a note on 
vi. 73, ov av evp[o]s, As Mr. Kenyon says, 
“This column has been torn apart near the 
ends of the lines, and in rejoining a letter or 
part of a letter is sometimes lost.” The rent 
which has caused the loss of two letters in 
v. 74,!and one each in 75, 76, occurs after evp | . 
The gap appeared to me too large to be satisfied 
by Mr. Kenyon’s ¢ip[o]:s, and too small to 
admit Dr. Rutherford’s ¢i,[icxo]}s. By read- 


THE HEXATEUCH. 
London : Jan, 26, 1892. 


With reference to Canon Cheyne’s note in 
the Laxpository Review, reprinted in the last 
number of the ACADEMY, we beg to point out 
that we announced some time ago the issue of 
an edition of the Hexateuch upon which the 
Rev. W. E. Addis has been engaged for many 
years. The first volume will appear very 
shortly, and will comprise an elaborate Intro- 
duction, detailing the history of criticism as 
applied to the Old Testament, and the oldest 
book of Hebrew history, discriminating the 
Jahvist and Elohist typographically. The 
translation is to a large extent a new one, 
and is accompanied by critical and exegetical 
notes. Subsequent volumes will give the 
Deuteronomist and the Priestly Writer. 

Davip Nort. 








THE ‘‘ BONE” SOUL. 
Dunstable : Jan. 26, 1892. 

The preacher of 1659, quoted by Mr. Gomme 
in his presidential address to the Folk-lore 
Society (ACADEMY, p. 92), who said that his 
soul was a great bone in his body, probably 
referred to the sacrwm or sacred bone, the key 
of the spine (iepbvy éeréor), The old Jewish 
idea was that a new and spiritual body would 
arise from this bone, which was destined never 


to decay in the grave. 
W. G. Smiru. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Sunpay, Jan 31, 4 p.m. onty Lecture Society: ‘ Count 
Tolstoi,” by Mr Sergius St 
30 p.m. Ethical : “Ideals of Womanliness,”’ by 
Movypay, Feb. 1,5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 


Mrs, Sophie Bryant. 
Meeting. 
p.m. London Institution: “Line Engraving: 

English School,” by Mr. Louis Fagan. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: * = Peencente and Turkish 
Architecture,” IIL, by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

Spm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Develop- 
ment of Electrical Distribution,” 11., by Prof. George 


Forbes. 
8 1. Bias Victoria Institute: “ Miracle,” by the Rev. 


p.m. a Socicty: ‘‘ Plato and Carlyle,’ by 
Prof. John Nicho 
Tvuespay, Feb. 2, 3 p.m. Royal Inastitution: “The Brain,” 
IL, by Prof. Victor Horsley. 
8 p.m. Biblical Aschaeeh : “Translation, with 
Commentary, « a First Chapter of the —y-' of the 
Dead,” by Mr. P. Le Page Renouf ; 21 om of Baby- 


lonian Tego" by the Rev. cI 
vil Engineers :  Gold-Quartz Reduction,” 
by Me “Alfred Harper Curtis. 
8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘ Numerical Variation in 
Teeth, with a — of the Conception of Homology,” 


by Mr. W. Bateso 

Wansawer, Feb. 3, tp pm. Archaeological Institute: “ The 
Roman Colonnade discovered at Lincoln last Spring,”’ by 
Precentor Venables ; ‘‘ A Pre-Norman Clearstory Window 
and other ‘ed Work in Oxford Cathedral,” by Mr. J. 


ae 
p.m. Society of Arts: “‘ Dust, and How to Shut it 
out?” Ay Mr. T. Pridgin Teale. 

8p.m. Elizabethan: * Joha a Sane, the Last of the 
Tribe of Ben,” by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “ Experiments with 
Alternate Currents of High Potential and High Fre- 
quency,” by M. “wee Tesls. 

Tuvrspay, Feb. 4, p.m. Royal Institution: ‘*Some 
Aspects of Greek Sotintuse in Relief,’ If1., by Mr. A. 8. 


Pp “Recollections of 
Dickens,” by Mr. Percy Fitz; ; 
8 p.m. Academy : “Raracenic and Turkish 
Arehitosture/ a Mr. G. Aitchison. 
“A Monograph of the Dianthus,” 


p.m. London Institution : 





ing od« dvevp[fojes, we shall not only solve 
that difficulty, but introduce an idiomatic | 
future peculiarly characteristic of Herondas. 


WALTER HEADLAM. 


Trinity College, Dublin: Jan. 25, 1892. 


The conjecture in iv. 38, érduns, approved of | 
by Mr. Headlam, is Prof. Tyrrell’s, not mine. 
I take the opportunity of remarking that 
anévxeo is geubabhy the true reading in iii. 
58. This involves another obvious change in 
the verse. 

A, PALMER. 


by ar 7 N. Williams; “The Sponge Remains in the 

Lower Tertiary Strata, near Oamaru, Otago, New 

Zealan ” by Dr. G. Jennings Hinde and Mr. W. Murton 

Holmes. 

S .m. a Anti 
m. uaries. 
90 p Historical Society : 

the Famity.”” ‘by Mr. Oscar Browning. 
| Feipay, Feb. 5, 7.30 p.m. Geologists’ Association: Annual 

General Meeting; Address by the President, Prof. J. F. 
Blake, “The Evolution and Classification of the Cepha- 


lo) 
8p New my ol * The Authorship of Henry 
Vv ao < By by Mr. Edward Ros 
9pm. Royal Testitution : ** Metals at High Tem- 
perature.”’ by Prof. Roberts-Austen. 
Saturpay, Feb. B. &S p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The Induc- 
ion Coil and Alternate-Current Transformer,” III., by 
Prof. J. A. Fleming. 


“The Evolution of 
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SCIENCE. 


Natural Theology. The Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Edin- 
burgh. By Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., 
M.P. (A. & C. Black.) 


BeroreE the delivery of these lectures Sir 
George Stokes was not known as an 
authority on the subject of which they 
treat. His previous writings, as he himself 
informs us (p. 270), were mainly scientific 
memoirs, while the few articles which he 
had devoted to theology were based on the 
assumption of a supernatural revelation. 
He had never written on or specially studied 
natural theology or moral philosophy ; and, 
as he modestly observes, it is too late for 
him, even if he had the necessary leisure, to 
get them up now. Such candour disarms 
criticism so far as the Professor himself is 
concerned ; but hardly so with reference to 
the Senatus of Edinburgh University, which 
is responsible for his appointment. The 
supply of possible successors to Dr. Hutchi- 
son Stirling was known to be very limited ; 
but it could hardly have run so dry as to 
leave no alternative to the appointment of 
one who had no other qualification than a 
—_ acquaintance with mathematical 
physics, and a strong interest in just the 
sort of religious teaching which Lord 
Gifford showed the least inclination to 
encourage—one, also, it may be added, 
whose other avocations do not permit him 
to comply with that provision of Lord 
Gifford’s will by which the holding of a 
special class of students is particularly 
recommended to the lecturer. The lectures 
themselves are pretty much what might 
have been expected in the circumstances. 
Sir G. Stokes not unnaturally considered 
that the Senate wished to give him an 
opportunity of airing some desultory reflec- 
tions which might otherwise have found a 
more appropriate place in the proceedings 
of a Church Congress or in the pages of an 
evangelical magazine. 

The volume begins with a rather per- 
functory appeal to the argument from 
design, and an expression of dissent from 
the Darwinian theory, which cannot be 
expected to carry any great weight, coming 
as it does from one who is not a specialist 
in biology, who indeed does not seem to 
possess an elementary acquaintance with 
the details of that theory. I say this 
advisedly. Sir George can see no reason 
for the beautiful markings on the win 
of butterflies connected with the well- 
being of the animals themselves, except 
possibly by making them more attractive 
to each other—a clear proof that he 
knows nothing about the protective 
colouration of animals (p. 204). The con- 
cluding lectures deal with sundry casuistical 
questions, such as whether it is right to 
mislead a suspected murderer as to the 
direction taken by his intended victim. In 
discussing this venerable difficulty, nobody 
seems anxious to adopt Fichte’s spirited 
solution that we should stop the murderer, 
and not let him go on until we have reasoned 
him out of his cruel and unlawful purpose. 
A philosopher is so little likely to be taken 
into the confidence of Bill Sikes, or even of 
Brutus, that he may with safety recommend 





a course as dignified in theory as it would 
be dangerous in practice. As to the body 
of Sir George’s work, it is chiefly occupied 
with arguments in favour of what he calls 
revealed religion—that is to say, the Augus- 
tinian version of Catholicism. Under the 
thin disguise of hypotheses suggested by 
the difficulties of natural theology, we are 
favoured with an exposition of such dogmas 
as the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Fall, 
the Atonement, and the Resurrection of the 
Body. It is true that Lord Gifford ex- 
pressly desired that the lecturers whom he 
has so munificently endowed should “ treat 
their subject as a strictly natural science . . . 
without reference to or reliance upon any 
supposed special exceptional or so-called 
miraculous revelation.” It is true, also, that 
Sir G. Stokes is perfectly aware of this 
clause in the founder’s will, and even quotes 
itverbatim. The words are so perfectly clear, 
thatthe brothers in Swift’s Zale of a Tub might 
have despaired of explaining them away, 
and have at once adopted the summary 
course of locking up the will, and never 
mentioning it again. To the honourable 
baronet who now holds the Gifford lecture- 
ship in Edinburgh, the words quoted are 
merely a rather strong way of expressing 
the testator’s objection to “teaching of 
perhaps too narrow a character, of a kind 
in which wide conclusions are drawn from 
particular expressions” (p. 113). One 
may ask incidentally what Lord Gifford 
would have thought of conclusions that are 
not indeed wider than their premisses, but 
are their direct negation. But the dead, 
happily for themselves, do not know how 
their most sacred wishes can be contra- 
vened; and the living will think twice 
before they again plant an endowment of 
free inquiry in a hotbed of bigotry and 
superstition. The spirit of Lord Gifford’s 
will, to which Sir G. Stokes confidently 
appeals, is no less clear than the letter, and 
equally precludes the assumption that there 
was any thought of endowing a kind of 
teaching already abundantly provided for 
by the different schools of theology, nay, 
by all the pulpits of the land, as well as by 
the amateur efforts that so zealously supple- 
ment them. <Any U.P. minister whom 
the Senatus had invited to preach his ser- 
mons before the University would have 
done all that Sir G. Stokes has done, and 
would probably have done it a great deal 
better. Here is a fair average specimen of 
the philosophical reasoning now to be heard 
from the chair so lately occupied by Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling : 

‘““We cannot deny that freedom of will of 
which we are innately as conscious as we are 
of our own existence; it would, indeed, be im- 
moral to do so, as the whole of our responsi- 
bility depends upon our possession of that 
freedom of choice. If we are asked how 
we reconcile it with God’s foreknowledge, the 
answer must be simply, We cannot tell; but to 
deny that it can be reconcilable (sic) in any 
way is to take our finite minds as a measure of 
the mind of the Infinite” (p. 160). 

It is perhaps somewhat rash on the part 
of Sir G. Stokes to take his own mind as a 
measure of the minds of all other men, 
which is what his use of the personal pro- 
noun too clearly shows that he does. But 
this is by the way. What I wish to call 





attention to is the thorough tgnoratio elenchi 
betrayed by this argument ad ignorantiam. 
Nobody, except perhaps Dr. James Mar- 
tineau, uses the freedom of man as an 
objection to the omniscience of God. What 
has been often urged is that the omniscience 
of God excludes the freedom of man and 
makes the Creator responsible for his 
actions. But the whole discussion shows 
that the ‘‘ reference to a miraculous revela- 
tion,” so wisely prohibited by Lord Gif- 
ford, instead of solving the difficulties 
of natural theology, only tends to in- 
crease them. For natural theology as 
Lord Gifford understood it—that is, a 
theology founded on inductive reasoning 
from the phenomena of causation, whether 
or not it knows anything about free-will 
(a point that may well be doubted), at 
any rate knows nothing about omniscience, 
just as Biblical Christianity knows nothing 
about free-will. Was it really worth while 
to transgress the conditions of the Gifford 
trust in order to introduce such a farrago 
of paralogism and platitude as that which 
I have quoted ? 
Atrrep W. Benn. 





SOME BOOKS ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 


M. Bolsster has published a valuable little 
book entitled Recherches sur quelques contrats 
babyloniens (Paris: Leroux), which was ori- 
ginally composed as a university thesis. In is 
he gives a sketch of the principal characteristict 
of Babylonian law so far as it related to con- 
tracts, and illustrates them by translations of 
the documents from which our information on 
the subject is derived. Among these is the 
famous Michaux Stone, first deciphered by Dr. 
Oppert, a new translation of which, brought up 
to our present level of knowledge, was much 
needed. One of the points touched upon by M. 
Boissier is the independent position of women 
in ancient Babylonia, and the power they 
possessed of transacting business and bequeath- 
ing their property. Even the slave had 
considerable legal rights; we find a Baby- 
lonian banker, for instance, making a contract 
with a slave. 


M. Aurés has published in book-form his 
Traité de Métrologie assyrienne (Paris: Bouillon), 
which appeared in the first instance in a series 
of articles contributed to the Recueil de Travaux 
relatifs ad la Philologie et & 0 Archéologie égypt- 
iennes et assyriennes. The volume contains a 
very learned and elaborate discussion of the 
ancient Assyrian weights and measures, in the 
course of which he differs at times from the 
conclusions of Dr. Oppert on the same subject. 
The book should be studied by all those who 
are interested in the branch of science of which 
it treats. 


A younG Swedish Assyriologist, Mr. K. L. 
Tallqvist, whose very serviceable monograph on 
the Contract Tablets of the reign of Nabonidos 
has been already noticed in the ACADEMY, has 
lately published at Helsingfors another work on 
the same subject, entitled Babylunische Schen- 
kungsbriefe. In this he has transcribed, trans- 
lated, and annotated certain Babylonian 
documents of considerable legal interest. 
Among them are deeds of gift by a father to his 
daughter, by a mother to her daughter, and by 
a brother and sister to a brother-in-law. We 
also notice a deed in which a mother transfers ber 
property to her daughter, under the condition 
of being maintained by the latter during the 
rest of her life. Another interesting document 
sone which relates to the appointment of a 
certain person to a priestly office. 
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WE would also draw attention to the very 
interesting articles on Babylonian astronomy 


which have been contributed by Prof. Hommel | 


British Fungi: Phycomycetes and Ustila- 
| gineae. By George Massee. (L. Reeve & Co.) 
Mr. George Massee presents us in this book 


to Das Ausland (Nos. 12, 13, 14, 19, 20 ; 1891), | with a very useful and concise account of the 


under the title of Die Astronomie der alten 


| Phycomycetes and Ustilagineae, prefaced by a 


Chaldier. He points out that most of the novel | general introduction to the study of Fungi. 
views on the subject announced by Dr. Jensen | There was no previous detailed account of the 


in his Kosmologie der Babylonier will not stand 
the test of criticism and represent retrogression 
instead of advance. Among the interesting 
and important discoveries published by Prof. 
Hommel, the chief is that of the pictorial repre- 
sentations of the signs of the Zodiac and the 
Milky Way on certain Babylonian boundary- 
stones. The fact has long been suspected, 
but it is now proved for the first time. Prof. 
Hommel has also identified the fixed stars 
Prokyon, Bootes, and the Pleiades, and has 
arrived at the startling conclusion, based on 
apparently incontrovertible evidence, that the 
origin of the Zodiac and the names of the old 
Accadian months go back to about 6000 B.c. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE NAME OF SESBASSAR, 
Louvain: Jan. 17, 1892. 

Might I submit to the’ judgment of the 
readers of the AcApDEMY the following ex- 
planation of the name NZBWW (Esra i. 8, &e.) ? 
I assume that the latter part of the word 
(bassar) contains the two elements bil (or bal ?) 
and usvr, just as Jar-vsur is contracted into 
éassar in the name Beliassar. The first syllable 
Ses should be explained as a contraction of the 
divine name Samas, pronounced saws by the 
Babylonians (Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, 
§ 44), as appears, for instance, from the name 
of Zaoedovxivos, in the Canon of Ptolemy, for 
The Masoretic vocalisation, 
perhaps, ought to be changed into Sés; 
but, strictly, we might have also saws = sais = 
ies. The name of \zauw would then be the 
perfectly Babylonian Samas-bil-usur. 

A. VAN HoonackeEnr. 


Samas-sum-ukin, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. JouN Murray announces a cheap 
edition of the late Prof. H. N. Moseley’s Notes 
by a Naturalist on the ‘ Challenger,” with many 
woodcuts. This book appeared in 1879, and was 
the first to tell the story of the famous scientific 
voyage round the world, which lasted from 
1872 to 1876. 

THE annual general meeting of the Geolo- 
gists’ Association will be held at University 
College, Gower-Street, on Friday next, Feb- 
ruary 5, at 7.30 p.m, when the retiring presi- 
dent, Prof. J. F. Blake, will deliver an address 
entitled ‘‘ The Evolution and Classification of 
the Cephalopoda: an Account of Recent Ad- 
vances, 


An extraordinary general meeting of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers will be held 
on Wednesday next, February 3, at the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle-street, when M. Nikola 
Tesla will read a paper on ‘‘ Some Experiments 
with Alternate Currents of High Potential and 
High Frequency.” 


In consequence of the illness of Prof. W. C. 
Unwin, the Howard Lectures at the Society of 
Arts on ‘‘The Development and Transmission 
of Power from Central Stations,” which he was 
announced to begin on February 5, have been 
postponed. 

THE late Sir William Macleay, of Sydney, 
has bequeathed a legacy of £20,000 to the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales, of 
which during his lifetime he was an enthu- 
siastic supporter. 


British Phycomycetes that could be said to be 
abreast of the progress of inquiry; and Mr. 
Massee has done a good service in carefully 
bringing together this information and issuing 
it in a cheap form. His illustrations are excel- 
lent. Itis to be hoped that he will receive 
encouragement to proceed with the remaining 
groups. The present volume contains descrip- 
tions of so many Fungi of interest as moulds 
and as plant diseases that it appeals to a wider 
public than cryptogamic botanists. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Puriotoeicat Socrery.—(Friday, Jan. 22.) 


H. Bravtey, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Whitley Stokes read a paper by Prof. Strachan on 
the compensatory lengthening of vowels in Irish. 
After some preliminary remarks on the importance 
and difficulty of the subject, and the necessity of 
comparison of Irish words with their cognates in 
the British and other Indo-European languages, 
Prof. Strachan laid down the following sixty-nine 
propositions, supporting each by examples’: 
I. Sound-groups ending in *‘n.”’ 


1. akn becomes én, as in dién ‘ groin,’”? from 
mlaknd, cognate with uadaxés, brén * stinking,’’ 
from myrakno-s, cognate with Lat. marcidus, lén 
** sorrow,’’ mén *‘ open mouth,”’ scén ‘‘ fright,’ &c. 

2. akn becomes dn, as in cdinim ‘1 revile,’’ 
crain ** sow.”’ 

3. agn becomes dn (din ‘a driving,’’ grain ‘‘ dis- 
gust,’’ stdn ‘‘ tin,’’ &c.). 

4. atn becomes dn (tanise ‘* second’’). 

5. apn probably becomes dn; but there is no 
clear instance. 

6. ckn seems to become ¢x, as perhaps in érén 
** strong.’’ 

7. egn becomes ¢x, as in fin “ cart,” rén ‘* span.” 

8. etn becomes én, as in én bird’? = Old-Welsh 
etn, from petno-. 

9. epn. 10. emn. No sure examples of the 
behaviour of this sound-group. 

11. okn becomes on, as in méin “‘ bog,’’? from 
mogni-, cogn. with Ch. Slav. mokrii ‘‘ wet.’’ 

12. ogn becomes on, tian, as in brdn “ grief,’’ srén 
** nose,” ian **lamb.”’ 

13. opn becomes én, tian (cian ‘haven, 
** meadow,’ cliain ‘* deceit ’’). 

14. ikn before a broad vowel becomes ¢n (Lin = 
Gaul. Liecnos). 

15. ign before a broad vowel becomes én (dogéna 
** faciet,’’ Brén, gen. Briuin). 

16. ukn before a broad vowel seems to become 
én, tian. No certain instances. Perhaps tn 
** podex,’’ and driian ‘‘ fragment.”’ 

17. ugn becomes ian, as in crianéne ‘* pugil,”’ 
borrowed from puynus. 

18. utn becomes rian (dian “lasting ’? = Lith. 
butinas). 

19. upn becomes van, as in srian “ sleep’? — brvos, 

“ee ”? 


IT. Sound-groups ending in ** m 


20. akm probably becomes ém; but there is no 
sure instance. 

21. agm becomes dm, as in tlim ‘* handful of 
wool,’’ mam ‘* servitude.”’ 

22. ekm becomes ¢m, as in r¢im *‘ shout.”’ 

23. egm probably becomes ¢mm, as in drcinire 
**ladder,’’ root dreg. 

24. engm becomes ¢mm, as in ccéimm * step,’’ 
gcéimm * shout,’’ /éimm “ leap.’’ 

25. endm becomes ¢mm, as in gréimm “* progress,’ 
téimm “ bite.”’ 

26. ensm becomes ¢mm, as in béimm “a blow.”’ 

27. ogm becomes tam, as in fraim ‘* sound,”’ 
cognate with fogu,. 

28. idm perhaps becomes ¢m, as in the redupli- 
cated future fidema. 


III. Sound-yroups ending in “r.? 
29. aky becomes ¢r, as in dér * tear’? = ddxpu, 


” ehiain 








and mcr “ finger’? = paxpdés. 


30. agr becomes ar, as in ar “slaughter,” nar 
ce modesty,”’ sar- “cc +: 7? 

31. egr becomes ér, as in fér ‘ grass” = W. 
gwair. 

32. icr becomes ér, as in the reduplicated pret. 
ar-ro-chér *‘redemi,’’ and in smérvit ‘‘ burning 
coal,’’ cognate with Latin (s)mico. 

33. igr becomes ¢r, as in the reduplicated future 
Sris-géra * respondet.”’ 

34. ogr becomes tar, as in riar *‘ cold?’ = W. oer. 

35. uer before a broad vowel becomes var, as in 
ciar ‘* crooked,” cogn. with Skr. kucati. 

IV. Sound-groups ending in ** 1.”” 

36. aki becomes ¢/, as in mélacht ‘‘ disgrace,’’ 
cogn. with Latin macula. 

37. agl becomes di, as in ail “‘ disgrace,’’ cogn. 
with Goth. agis, and ma/ “‘chief’’— W. mael, 
Gaul. maglos. 

38. atl becomes a/, as in anal ‘‘ breath’? = W. 
anadl and dail ‘‘ meeting ’’= W. dadl. 

39. ekl. 40. egl. No sure instances. 

41. ett becomes ¢/, as in cencl ‘‘race’’= W. 
cenedl and scél ‘* story ’? = W. churdl. 

42. epl. No sure instance. 

43. ebl becomes é/, as in nél ‘cloud,’ cogn. 
with Latin nebula. 

44. ikl before a broad vowel becomes ¢/, as in 
the reduplicated future cé/a ‘‘ will conceal.” 

45. igl before a slender vowel becomes iwi/, as in 
the reduplicated preterite giwil ‘‘ adhaesit.’’ 

46. ibl before a broad vowel becomes ¢/, as in 
the reduplicated future at-déla “‘ morietur.’’ 

47. oki becomes tial, as in dial ‘‘ a lock of hair,”’ 
cogn. with Goth. tag/. 

48. ogi becomes zal, as in dial ** water,’’ cognate 
with Germ. bach, and fial ‘* urine.”’ 

49. ot? becomes ¢/, as in é/ ‘‘drink,’’ from 
*potlo, cognate with wéros. 

50. odl becomes tial, asin walach *‘ burden,’’ cogn. 
with O.H.G. fasza ‘* bundle.’’ 

51. ukl followed by a broad vowel becomes vial, 
as in ciiala ‘‘ I heard,’’ from *kuklova = Sk. gucrava. 

52. ubl followed by a broad vowel becomes ial, 
as 2 giala ‘‘shoulder,’’ root ghubh, whence also 
au Ss. 

, V. Sound-groups ending in ** k.? 

53. ank, enk, nk become éc, as in écen ‘ neces- 
sity,’’ yée “‘ branch,” ¢e *‘ death.” 

54. onk perhaps becomes dc, but there is no sure 
instance. 

55. unk becomes tic, as in fothrucad “‘ bath,’’ and 
sluccim ** I swallow.”’ 

“ ¢.”? 


VI. Sound-groups ending in 

56. ant, ent, nt become ¢t, as in ¢t ** jealousy ”’ 
=Skr. yatna, sét ‘‘ way,’’ =Goth. sinths, and cét 
**a hundred,’’ = Lat. cent. 

57. ont becomes ét, as in airchéit “injury,’’ and 
moit ** oath.’’ 

58. ankt, enkt become ¢ct, écht, as in téchtaide 
“frozen,’’ técht ** fitting,’’ drécht “ song,’’ cécht 
“ee power.”’ 

59. empt becomes (through en/t) écht, as perhaps 
in drécht ** part,’’ and erécht ‘* wound.”’ 

60. onkt. No sure example. Possibly ticht 
** niece.” 

VII. Sound-groups ending in “‘ s,’’ 

GL. ans becomes és, as in géis ‘* swan.”’ 

62. ens becomes ¢s, as in drésacht “ rattling,”’ 
grésacht ‘* urging.’’ 

63. éxs becomes (through ins) ‘s, as in the gen. 
sg. mis ** month’s.”’ 

64. enss (from entt) becomes ¢ss, és, as in diss 
** custom.”’ 

65. anks, enks bezomes éss, ¢s, as in yesca 
* branch,”’ e¢ssaim ‘* 1 suffer.”’ 

66. ents becomes és, as in sés and ingiéis, the 
future stems of sennim ‘‘I drive,’? and inglennim 
**T trace.”’ 

67. ins becomes ¢s, as in gris “‘ fire.’’ 

68. ons (from ongs) becomes és, as in fo-/és, the 
future stem of folangim ‘‘I endure.”’ 

69. uns probably becomes is, but there is no 
sure example in h. The Welsh czs “ kiss’’ 
may be explained as from kuns- cognate with 
Greek xvvéw (from *xu-ve-cw), é-xvooa. 





AristoTELiAN Socrery.—(Monday, Jan. 25.) 
Bernarp Bosanquet, Esq., in the chair.—The 
president, Mr, Shadworth Hodgson, read a name 








on ‘The Philosophic Pons.’’ Under this 
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the author put forward and defended a particular 
version of the doctrine of the complete mutual 
relativity of Knowing and Being, as the only 
ultimate basis of philosophy.—'he paper was 
followed by a discussion. 








FINE ART. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


II. 


We accidentally omitted to mention, in our 
notice of the Italian pictures at the Academy, 
the panel by Luca Signorelli, which Mr. 
Doyle was fortunate enough to secure last 
summer for the National Gallery of Ireland. 
This depicts ‘‘The Feast in Simon’s House,” 
and is, having regard to its small dimensions, 
one of the most characteristic examples of the 
master of Cortona to be seen in England, 
where—as elsewhere out of Italy—his works 
are extremely scarce. With all that com- 
manding strength and intense vitality which 
have caused him to be ranked with the 
Florentines, Luca stands forth here as essen- 
tially Umbrian in the quality of his art. 

Among the Flemish, Dutch, and German 
works of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
are a few—a very few—deserving of detailed 
notice. It is not obvious why the “ Portrait of 
a Man” (No. 166), with its strong outline, black 
shadows, and traces, in the mode of conception, 
of the influence of Holbein, should be ascribed 
to Nicholas Lucidel, with whose portraits in 
the galleries of Vienna and Munich it has little 
affinity. It must be pointed out, however, that 
these last-named examples of the half Flemish 
half German portrait-painter belong to a 
later time. The brightest jewel of this section 
of the collection is the ‘Burning Bush” 
(Hy. Willett, Esq.), showing the Almighty 
appearing to Moses; it is a characteristic and 
oluisahly preserved example of Dierick 
Bouts at his best, with his gay sparkling 
colour, lacking the richness of the Van 
Eycks, and more nearly approaching that 
of Rogier Van der Weyden. To the same 
collection belongs a ‘‘ Portrait of a Man,” 
ascribed to Albrecht Diirer, and supposed to be 
that of Hans Frei, the painter’s father-in-law. 
We find it difficult to accept this curious study, 
disfigured as it is with repaints and additions, 
as the work of the mighty Nuremberg master 
himself. It may, in its original state, have 
been a study by some painter in his entourage, 
or possibly by Hans Baldung. Her Majesty’s 
great ‘“ Adoration of the Magi.” by Lucas van 
Leyden (from Buckingham Palace), is reckoned, 
and no doubt rightly reckoned, as one of the 
few authentic examples showing the brush of 
the master-engraver of Holland. Notwith- 
standing the power displayed in certain heads 
—and especially in that of the king Melchior— 
it must be pronounced an ineffective work, the 
repulsive aspect of which is not redeemed by 
any great realistic truth or any marked intensity 
of religious feeling. a of the 
question the masterpiece of buse’s early 
time at Castle Howard, there are similar per- 
formances by the Meister des Todes der Maria 
both at Dresden, Naples, and Genoa, which 
are infinitely superior to this. Nothing need 
be said of the so-called ‘‘ Sir Thomas More as 
a young man” (Ralph Bankes, Esq.), attributed 
to Holbein; and, But little of the ‘‘ Virgin 
and Child’ (Henry Willett, Esq.), attributed to 
Lucas Cranach, but evidently one of the very 
numerous productions of the Cranach workshop. 
It is suntioethy absurd to attribute to Jan van 
Eyck Lord Dudley’s interesting ‘‘ Celebration 
of High Mass,’’ since it reveals in the heads 
little or none of the extraordinary finesse or 


the extraordinary power of characterisation of | 





Fleming who painted considerably later on in 
the fifteenth century. The panel is, nevertheless, 
remarkable for its rich golden glow of colour, 
and for the wonderful rendering of the church 
furniture and architectural details. Especially 
masterly is the painting of a Byzantine altar- 
front of beaten gold—a veritable pala d’oro, 
with its wealth of goldsmith’s work and 
cloisonné enamels. 

Animposing display is made at one end of the 
great Gallery No. III. by a group of three 
large canvases, contributed by Mr. Ralph 
Bankes from Kingston Lacy. The central 
canvas, ‘‘ Cupids, Fruit, and Flowers,” 
attributed to Rubens and Snyders, is un- 
doubtedly a production of the Rubens atelier, 
though whether the amorini, framed in a 
heavy, overhanging garland of blossoms, 
fruits, and natural produce, are from Sir 
Peter Paul’s own brush may appear doubt- 
ful. There can be no Joubt, however, 
that the superb garland itself—a veritable 
trophy from a land overflowing with natural 
wealth—is one of the masterpieces in this style 
of Frans Snyders. The two huge full-lengths on 
either side of this decorative canvas are entitled 
respectively, ‘‘ Portrait of La Marchesa Isabella 
Grimaldi,” and ‘‘ Portrait of La Marchesa Maria 
Grimaldi with a favourite dwarf.” We imagine 
that few connoiseurs would seriously support 
the attribution of these canvases by the cata- 
logue to Rubens, although the former bears 
the more than doubtful signature and legend, 
‘**Petr. Paulus Rubens pinxit atque singulari 
devotione 1606.” They are works painted 
primarily from a decorative standpoint, and 
perhaps for definite positions in the presence 
chamber of some great Genoese palace, where 
they would be eminently in their right place. 
Here they appear at first sight undeniably im- 
posing, yet reveal on a closer examination super- 
ficial execution and a want of true vitality and 
true characterisation. The first name that occurs 
is that of the half-Italianised Justus Sustermans 
(or Suttermans), but only to be summarily dis- 
missed. The court painter of the Medici had a 
style altogether more distinctive, a touch less 
heavy, a colour less lurid; while his point of 
view was more that of the portrait-painter 
proper, and less that of the mere painter 
of portraits @apparat. <A large full-length 
‘* Earl of Portland” (Ralph Bankes, Esq.), by 
Van Dyck, reveals but little of Sir Anthony's 
own hand, and appears too stolid and uninter- 
esting to be anything but a studio piece. Ln 
revanche, we have, in Lord Iveagh’s ‘‘ Henrietta 
of Lorraine, Princess of Phalsburg,”’ one of 
the most masterly performances of the court 
painter at hisapogee. The picture is dated 1634, 
and must therefore have been painted during a 
temporary stay in Flanders, after the defini- 
tive migration from Antwerp to England. It 
unites, accordingly, the veracity and solid 
mastery of the second Flemish manner with 
the modish elegance and lighter touch of 
the English. This grande dame is by no 
means comely or of inviting mien, notwith- 
standing which her features are rendered 
with an unflinching realism; her rich costume 
is treated with supreme skill; while the finest 
achievement of the whole, from a technical 
point of view, is the coffee-coloured mulatto 
page, who, clad in various shades of crimson, 

olds up a basket of flowers. Rembrandt’s 
name appears twice in the catalogue, but his 
hand is not, in our opinion, to be traced in 
either of the canvases here attributed to his 
brush. Mr. Henry Willett’s ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Man ”’ has been seen before, both at Burlington 
House and at South Kensington; we imagine 
that there must be a general consensus of 
opinion that the name of Rembrandt is here 
profaned. With regard to the other ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Man” (Alfred Morrison, Esq.), we find it 


the Bruges master, and belongs moreover to a | difficult to understand how certain Rembrandt 





specialists accept it—as we are told they do—as 
from the master’s ownhand. Apart from the 
question of restoration and repaints, surely this 
resentment of a Dutch gentleman, wearing a 
a black hat with the orthodox falling white 
ruff and a figured black satin doublet, is too 
vacuous, toc void of any definite conception, to 
be worthy of Rembrandt at any stage of his 
practice; and then the elaborate execution of 
the dress and the ruff is mechanical in its 
exactness, and the rendering of the hair—if it 
has not been painted over—altogether in- 
ferior. Ample consolation may be found in 
the wonderful ‘ Portrait of a Man,” by 
Frans Hals, from the royal collection at 
Buckingham Palace. This likeness, painted in 
1630, of a personage whose bearing and dress, 
notwithstanding their simplicity, betoken 
him to be of the aristocratic class, and not 
merely a richly clad burgher, is only rivalled 
in England by the famous ‘‘ Young Cavalier ”’ 
of the Wallace collection. We look as a matter 
of course in the works of the Haarlem master for 
adazzling and unerring certainty of hand pushed 
sometimes to the verge of a reckless breadth ; 
but we rarely get as here, allied to the charac- 
teristic mastery, an exquisite refinement, both 
of tone and execution, which makes of this ugly 
blonde head, with its fair blafard complexion, 
one of the masterpieces of the exhibition. 
Nothing is more agreeable to contemplate, 
nothing has a more soothing charm, than 
a fine collection of Dutch pictures of the 
good time; yet nothing is harder to describe 
with any degree of acceptance. Gallery No. 
II. maintains its reputation this year, and 
enshrines not a few masterpieces of their kind. 
Lord Iveagh’s ‘‘ Guitar-player”’ commands 
respect as an undoubted specimen of the scarce 
Jan Vermeer of Delft; but it is not, in our 
estimation, by any means one of the master- 
pieces of the great Ziiministe. His great fault is 
an over-anxiety to set himself difficult pictorial 
problems, and to emphasise an all too obvious 
virtuosity, which becomes in his art the end and 
not only the instrument. Here the figure of 
the guitar-playing lady, dressed in white, with 
a yellow jacket trimmed with ermine, is illumi- 
nated only by such scanty rays of sunlight as 
are allowed to filter through a narrow aperture 
left by a dark green hanging deliberately 
placed across the window; the result being 
that her face and bust are almost entirely 
seen in a greenish shadow of the most un- 
pleasant quality. It would be difficult indeed 
to point to a finer group of Metsus than ‘‘ The 
Tired Sportsman,” ‘Bargaining for Fish,” 
and ‘‘ Mistress and Maid,” all from the great 
Wallace collection™*at Manchester House. 
Metsu has certainly a finesse, a truthfulness, 
and a variety in treating the limited genre 
subjects of the golden time of Dutch art, 
which give him a place apart ameng contempo- 
raries commanding a technical skill equal or 
even superior to his. These examples are, 
moreover, distinguished as suffering less from 
his characteristic hotness and_ rustiness of 
colour than many that could be named. 
Quiryn Brekelenkam approaches in technique 
and mode of lighting to the school of Rem- 
brandt ; in the subjects which he treats, to the 
genre painters proper. There has been of late 
some tendency to overrate his good, second- 
rate art, which will not bear comparison on 
equal terms with that of the veritable masters 
of Dutch seventeenth century art; as may be 
seen from his ‘“‘Lady Bargaining for Fish” 
(late E. H. Lawrence, Esq.), and ‘‘The After- 
noon Nap” (H. F. Broadwood, Esq.) in this 
gallery. The important ‘ Christening,” by 
Jan Steen, from Manchester House, is no 
doubt a fine example of its kind; but we must 
confess to a great lack of interest in the 
technically excellent performances of this class, 
in which the painter shows himself rather a 
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monotonous caricaturist than a true observer 
even of the narrow world of the tavern 
and the eating-room, to which he confines him- 
self. Of the numerous Cuyps, the most unusual 
is the curious “Interior of Dordrecht 
Cathedral,’’ which is of the same class as the 
‘*Interior of a Church” in the Ferdinandeum 
of Innsbriick, but less golden in tone; while 
the loveliest is Lord Iveagh’s little ‘* Land- 
scape with Cattle,” too characteristic in the 
tempered radiance of its afternoon sky to 
need any description. Very curious too 
is the large ‘‘Riverside Inn” (Rev. Sir 
Talbot Baker, Bart.), in which Cuyp’s 
early connexion with the school of Van 
Goyen is still evident. Curiously enough, 
though the cloudy, menacing sky is finely 
rendered, the grey water, with its would-be 
angry waves of an almost mechanical regularity, 
is absurd ; the narrow limitations of Cuyp’s art 
being thus conspicuouslyshown. By Van Goyen 
rather than by Hobbema is a little river piece, 
‘* The Ferry’ (Mrs. Dunmett). Two impori- 
ant examples of this last-named fine but in 
England somewhat over-rated master are the 
landscapes lent by Mr. Charles Morrison and 
Lady Wallace respectively. The former 
especially is of unusual beauty, being silvery 
without that depressingly leaden tone which 
grey Hobbemas have as a rule acquired. Not 
by Salomon van Ruysdael, but by the more 
famous Jacob, would appear to be the large 
sea-coast piece ‘‘ Scheveningen”’ (H. F. Broad- 
wood, Esq.); though, if so, the sky must have 
been injured, since it is by no means worthy 
of the painter par excellence of clouds. An 
unusually good specimen of a not very inter- 
esting master is Lord Iveagh’s ‘‘A Spanish 
Seaport,” by Jan Battista Weenix, with which 
may be mentioned Nicholas Berghem’s huge 
** Landscape”? (Ralph Bankes, Esq.), one of 
the most considerable in dimensions of this 
‘‘italianising”’ painter's works. The silvery 
sheen, the sparkling crispness of execution 
of Mr. Charles Morrison’s ‘‘Man and Woman 
in a Cowhouse” and ‘“‘Old Woman con- 
sulting a Doctor,” by David Teniers, makes 
them most pleasant to look upon; while 
the Queen’s superb Nicholas Maas, ‘‘ The 
Listener ’’ (from Buckingham Palace), is seen 
again with delight. A certain over-smoothness 
in the admirably lighted head of the listening 
girl is probably attributable to cleaning. We 
can do no more than mention Her Majesty’s 
well-known and splendid Paul Potter—a 
‘* Young Bull and Cows,” which is finer and 
more homogeneous, so far as it goes, than the 
famons ‘‘ Bull” of the Hague. Not Flemish and 
not French is the amusing ‘‘ Portrait Group ” 
(H. F. Broadwood, Esq.), showing in a family 
picture Burkhardt Tschudi, founder of the famous 
firm of Broadwood & Sons, together with his 
wife and their two boys. Nothing could well 
be less like the manner of that broad executant 
and exquisitely subtle colourist, Chardin, whose 
name has, for reasons difficult to divine, been 
mentioned in connexion with this piece. The 
homeliness and good humour expressed in these 
kindly faces, the crudeness and tastelessness of 
the colour and arrangement, would point rather 
to a German origin. 

The French schools rarely have their due in an 
English exhibition, mainly, no doubt, because 
comparatively few English collections contain 
adequate examples of their most prominent 
representatives. Here are two Claudes, an 
‘‘Embarcation of St. Paul” (D. Colnaghi, 
Esq.) and the ‘ Philip baptising the Eunuch ” 
(Wentworth Beaumont, Esq.), neither of them 
having quite the glamour of a Claude of the first 
water. The latter has been seen very recently on 
the same walls. Lord Normanton contributes 
a ‘Portrait of Sophie Arnould,” by Greuze, 
showing a young lady in a fantastic semi- 
classic costume, with natural flowers in her 





hair. This excites some misgivings as to 
whether it can really represent the brilliant 
actress and singer, who was so much more 
celebrated for her wicked and irresistible wit 
off the stage than for any commanding excel- 
lence in her profession or any special reti- 
cence of manners or morals. A most desir- 
able possession is the beautiful and quite 
authentic early Watteau ‘“ L’Accordée du 
Village” (H. F. Broadwood, Esq.), which 
exercises @ singular charm in virtue of its rich 
glow of colour and its unusually good pre- 
servation. It is infinitely finer than the wholly 
ruined work by the masterin the Soane Museum, 
which bears a close resemblance to it in design, 
and finer, too, than the variante of the same sub- 
ject, forming part, if we recollect rightly, of 
the collection of Mr. Alfred de Rothschild. All 
the exquisiteness, all the executive mastery of 
the mature Watteau is not yet to be found 
here ; still, would it be possible to point to any 
other hand which could have achieved the 
piece as it here stands ? 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








AN ETRUSCAN TEXT ON A MUMMY. 


Pror. J. Kraut, of Vienna, has issued a sort 
of flysheet, giving a popular‘ account of his 
discovery of an Etruscan text written on the 
wrappings of a mummy in the museum at 
Agram. The text itself, with notes by Prof. 
Deecke, &c., is to appear hereafter in a more 
formal publication, together with photographic 
facsimiles. 

The mummy was brought from Egypt about 
1849 by the Hungarian ‘ Hofconcipiste ” 
Michael Barié. In the winter of 1868-9, Dr. 
H. Brugsch first remarked that the bandages 
of the mummy were covered with a strange 
writing, and the fact was duly recorded in the 
Catalogue of the Agram museum. Prof. 
Krall’s attention having been thus called to if, 
he was permitted to have the bandages under 
examinatior for eleven months at Vienna. They 
consist of the usual linen roll, which has been 
carelessly torn up by the embalmers to make 
wrappings. The mummy itself dates from the 
Graeco-Roman era, as appears from the traces 
of gilding on its forehead. But no conclusion 
can be drawn from this as to the date of the 
writing, for the linen roll has evidently been 
used by the embalmers after the fashion of 
waste-paper, just as similar chance has pre- 
served to us the Petrie papyri, or the fragments 
of printed incunabula among old bindings. 

In their present torn condition the bandages 
are about 34 metres long by about 40 centi- 
metres wide, and are written over in columns 
exactly like a papyrus roll. Prof. Krall con- 
fidently states that this writing is Etruscan. 
If this be so—which we do not attempt to 
dispute—undoubtedly we have here the longest 
Etruscan document in existence; for it con- 
tains more than 1200 words, as compared with 
125 words upon the cippus of Perusia. 

On the present occasion Prof. Krall is 
mainly concerned to argue that it is not a 
forgery. Dr. H. Brugsch attests that the 
wrappings are the same which he saw more 
than twenty years ago. A scientific colleague, 
Dr. Julius Wessner, is prepared to demonstrate 
at length that the linen is of ancient Egypt 
manufacture, and that the ink agrees in all 


respects with that found in genuine mummy- ! 


bandages. The authority of Drs. F. Biicheler, 
W. Deecke, and K. Pauli is vouched for the 
statement that the Etruscan text is not such as 
could have been combined out of known in- 
scriptions, but comprises many new words and 
forms. Finally, how could a forger, with so 
much knowledge of both Egyptian and Etrus- 
can archaeology, have had the heart to mutilate 
his creation, and then deposit it where it was 
only discovered by a series of happy accidents * 


We confess that we should like to be in- 
formed in what characters the Etruscan is 
written. H. Brugsch described them as “ un- 
known and undeciphered.”” But we suppose 
that we shall not have long now to wait for 
full enlightenment. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Tue three vacant Associateships at the Royal 
Academy were filled, on Wednesday evening, 
by an election which did justice to the three 
most prominent branches of art. Mr. Stan- 
hope A. Forbes may be accepted as the repre- 
sentative of the Newlyn school, about which so 
much is heard; Mr. Harry Bates has come 
very quickly to the front of the young sculp- 
torz: and Mr. Thomas Graham Jackson has 
left his mark on modern Oxford. The last, we 
may add, is not so young as, in some quarters, 
he has been represented, for he took his degree 
at Wadham so long ago as 1853. In literature, 
he is known for his work on the towns of the 
Dalmatian coast. 


AT a meeting of the council of the Royal 
Society of Painter Etchers, held on January 22, 
Prof. Hubert Herkomer was elected to the 
vacant fellowship; and Messrs. Charles Bird, 
and W. T. B. Roberts (late master of the 
Winchester School of Art) were elected 
associates of the society. 


THE twenty-first annual exhibition of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts will open 
next week. In London, there will be the two 
spring exhibitions, side by side in the Hay- 
market, of Mr. Thomas McLean and Messrs. 
Arthur Tooth & Sons—the former announces a 
small collection of pictures of the Barbizon 
school, including Millet’s ‘‘Madonna and 
Child”; and an exhibition of the work of 
M. Jan V. Chelminski, at the Continental 
Gallery, New Bond-street. 


Mr. Maurice HEWLETT, assistant lecturer 
in archaeology at University College, will 
give a course of six lectures at the South 
Kensington Museum, on February 10, and 
the five following Wednesdays, at 3.45 p.m., 
upon ‘‘ The Revival of Piatonism, as illustrated 
by the Art of the Renaissance.” He will trace 
in some detail the influence of Neo-Platonism 
upon the work of Botticelli, and institute a 
comparison between him and Spenser as 
kindred types of transcendentalism in art and 
literature. 

Messrs. J. 8. Virtue & Co. have issued this 
week the thirteenth annual volume of that 
useful publication, The Year’s Art, compiled 
by Mr. Marcus B. Huish and Mr. A. C. R. 


Carter. Among the new features are—a list 
of the pictures, &c., purchased under the 
Chantry bequest from the beginning ; instruc- 


tions to artists with reference to the American 
Copyright Act; and information about the art 
section of the Chicago Exhibition of 1893. 





THE STAGE. 
‘©HAMLET’’? AT THE HAYMARKET. 


TueRE is reason to regard the performance 
of ‘‘ Hamlet,” which is presented, now, at 
the Haymarket, rather as an instance of 





thoughtful and tasteful arrangement and of 
a careful selection of exponents, than as an 
occasion for the exceptional triumph of a 
particular actor. Nor is thisa matter to be 
sorry for, or to be surprised at. For, though 
it is true that the central character of 
Hamlet is so important and so dominant that 
the phrase ‘‘a Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark” has long passed into the com- 
monest of proverbial sayings, as signifying 
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a nut from which the kernel has been taken, 
itis true, likewise, that the most philosophic 
of the Shaksperean dramas—the very one 
in which, from the hero himself, come most 
of the thoughts which give us pause—is as 
rich as any (unless, perchance, it be 
“Twelfth Night”) in the presentation of 
various character: it is certain that it 
absolutely abounds in good parts—in parts 
which offer opportunities. Nay, is there 
one bad part in it? Is there even one 
which is a mere link in the needful 
machinery of the play? King and queen, 
counsellor and maiden, ghost and player, 
courtier and ‘ waterfly,” each of these 
people offers to the actor chances not to be 
despised. Eminently to be desired, there- 
fore, is it that the general interpretation 
should be skilled. 

Again, when, throughout successive 
generations of actors and students, every 
conceivable light has been thrown upon 
the leading characters—when even the 
Gigadibs of our own time, “the literary 
man” discoursing to Bishop Blougram, 
could scarcely hope to discover ‘‘ one point 
in Hamlet’s soul unseized by the Germans 
yet”’—it is an actual relief to find, as one 
finds at the Haymarket, that the interest of 
the performance is far from being concen- 
trated or the action, speech, gesture of 
the Prince. Mr. Tree’s Hamlet is more 
than creditable. Itis adequate, it is accept- 
able, let us admit without hesitation. At 
many points it wins, indeed, a more special 
praise. It is excellent in the second, it is 
excellent again in the third act. It is 
always thoughtful, discreet, even graceful 
and tender—wanting only in the extremes 
of natural delicacy and the extremes of 
passion (by which I mean to say only that 
it is what it needs must be, the Hamlet of 
an exceedingly clever actor, and not of a 
great poet: the Hamlet of an executant, 
and not of a creator)—it is, indeed, one of 
only about four Hamlets whom the present 
generation has seen io its delight, and it is 
not the least delightful of those four. It 
justifies, on the whole, the ambition that 
i ge the essay. It puts Mr. Tree on, 
at all events, a higher level than any he 
could fairly have maintained himself upon 
as actor of melodrama,’as ‘‘ character-actor,”’ 
as that which Walpole, most inapprecia- 
tively no doubt, called David Garrick 
—‘‘a tolerable mimic.” Mr. Tree is 
an excellent ‘“‘mimic,” an effective actor 
of melodrama, a _ variously endowed 
‘‘character-actor.”’ All this we have 
known. And he has now shown him- 
self to be more than this. How much 
more, a spectator whose observation has 
thus far been confined to the uncertainties 
and inequalities, the triumphs and defects, 
of a first representation, must, of course, 
hesitate to say. Mr. Tree’s Prince, albeit 
wanting in the strange personal magnetism 
of Mr. Irving, is a charming and lovable 
being. That is saying very much. It isa 
tribute to the general impression produced 
by the actor, to say that these particular 
qualities in Shakspere’s creation have not 
been allowed to evaporate. His voice has 
feeling; his gestures have grace. And, 
lastly, in a word—to find fault in some little 
detail, since the defects, even if they be 





mended by this time, must be indicated— 
there was often, on Thursday week, a 
monotony of delivery, where monotony, the 
long-drawn chant, served no good end—as 
it did serve in ‘‘ The Ballad Monger.” The 
blank verse was not always clearly marked ; 
and, as regards the significance of the things 
said, Mr. Tree’s emphasis not seldom seemed 
to me wrong, and wrong even obviously. 
But that may all be changed. 

Mrs. Tree’s emphasis, on the other hand, 
was never once wrong. She turned the 
light of a quite faultless apprehension of 
the text upon every line she uttered. And 
this rare quality—a quality so much rarer 
in actor than in writer (for a writer under- 
stands the thought, generally, and an 
actor, generally, the ‘ situation ”)—this 
rare quality, I say, was only one 
of several which distinguished Ophelia’s 
newest representative. Ophelias are often 
terribly brainless. Now, in the first scene, 
where the young girl listens to the wise 
things of which Polonius is delivered as he 
gives his advice to Laertes, Mrs. Tree showed 
charmingly, by by-play, the alertness of 
Ophelia’s mind. Ophelia was not original, 
but she was receptive, at any rate ; and Mrs. 
Tree showed us that. We felt, too, the 
born gentlewoman. Even the mad-scene— 
exquisitely inconsequent, and at the proper 
moment splendidly wild—held for us, for- 
tunately, in Mrs. Tree’s hands, no revelation 
of the hysterics of the middle classes. In 
melodrama, how often has Mrs. Tree been 
unequal—how often, to speak roundly, has 
she been ineffective! The limits to her 
physical force—it may be even to her 
apprehension of passion—are reached easily. 
But with an intelligence so notable, and a 
touch so light, she is best concerned with 
the drama that is really ‘“‘literary.” From 
end to end, her Ophelia is admirable and 
complete. 

Within the more restrained opportunities 
afforded to Polonius, Mr. Kemble, too, is 
excellent. He gives us, it is true, very 
little of the tiresomeness of the aged court 
functionary. He insists rather—by every 
inflection of his voice—upon the wisdom of 
the man: a wisdom, too, which is a happy 
mixture of the results of thought and the 
results of experience. The Polonius of Mr. 
Kemble is robust, rotund, mature. Several 
actors of the kind that is spoken of as 
“sterling” are engaged at the Haymarket 
—people of the old school, to some extent, 
people of great knowledge, of most com- 
plete training, and who know how every- 
thing has been done. The “ traditions ”— 
they are chockful of them. Mr. Kemble, 
of course, is one of these “ sterling” actors 
whom I appreciate so warmly, as I appre- 
ciate Richard Wilson and Barker of Bath, 
Samuel Palmer and Oliver Finch in English 
landscape art. These “ sterling” men would 
be acceptable very often, because they are 
clever; but, invariably, because they are 
judicious and learned. Mr. Fernandez and 
Mr. Macklin are two more such “sterling” 
people. Mr. Macklin’s King is a most 
adequate performance: as he speaks and 
moves an air of legitimacy is over the 
whole scene, all the more, of course, because 
the manner is traditional rather than in- 
dividual. Mr. Fernandez, whose command 





of the instruments of melodrama is some- 
times almost unapproached in skill, who, 
in the scenes and situations that quite suit 
him, is absolutely masterly—is ‘‘ convinc- 
ing,” indeed, with a vengeance: Mr. Fer- 
nandez now does good, but it cannot be 
said conspicuous, service, in the character 
of the Ghost. Miss Rose Leclercq is the 
Queen: she is gracious, dignified, and in- 
teresting ; but with a guilty secret—hardly. 
Mr. Arthur Dacre plays often forcibly as 
Horatio, but does not quite convey the 
young man’s charm. Mr. Fred Terry is, 
for the most part, a good Laertes—one 
lacking, at all events, neither in impulse 
nor in grace. The First Gravedigger is 
played with homely and effective comedy, 
and a measure of meditativeness, by Mr. 
George Barrett. The Player King is one 
of the few actors who really understand the 
speaking of verse, and the Player Queen 
has unusual passion and reality. The 
scenery and appointments—in no sense 
marvellous, nor needed to be so—are yet 
what we should expect them in a theatre of 
taste. It was difficult, on the first night, 
with so much to see, as well as to listen to, 
to do full justice to the invention and tech- 
nical skill shown, I doubt not, by Mr. Hen- 
schel in his weird accompanying music ; 
but already, as I perceive, the compliment 
has been paid to his strains which was paid 
to Dr. Mackenzie’s characteristic score for 
‘“‘ Macbeth ”-—the compliment of playing it 
before music lovers in a place } mere to 
music alone. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 
Sir C. Haiti: gave his fourth orchestral con- 
cert last Friday week. The programme opened 
with the ‘‘ Siegfried’’ March: the loud passages 
were played with marked energy, but in the 
quieter parts there was not sufficient delicacy: 
nor smoothness of tone. Lady Hallé’s render- 
ing of the Mendelssohn Concerto was, as usual,. 
brilliant and successful, The performance of: 
Saint-Siens’ ingenious and cleverly scored ‘ Le: 
Rouet d’Omphale” was excellent. This was: 
followed by Brahms’s Second Symphony in D. 

Mile. Janotha was pianist at the Jast 
Monday Popular Concert, and she chose for 
her solo Chopin’s romantic Polonaise in F 
sharp minor. The young lady’s intentions 
were good; but the tone was cold, and 
there was throughout a tendency to hurry. 
For an encore she gave Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral”’ 
March in a singularly uninteresting manner, 
and by no means at a ‘funeral’ rate, 
Brahms’s new vocal Quartets were to have been 
sung, but Mrs. Henschel was unable to appear, 
so Mr. Henschel sang two songs by Loewe. 
The first, the ‘‘ Erl King,” is one of the 
composer’s most successful efforts; it is con- 
ceived in a dramatic spirit, and if one could 
only forget Schubert’s setting of the same 
words, it would be still more appreciated. Mr. 
Henschel accompanied himself with his usual 
charm and skill. Mme. Neruda gave two 
movements from Ries’s Suite in G, in her best 
manner. 

On the same evening a concert was held 
under the direction of Miss Agnes Larkcom at 
the Prince’s Hall, in aid of the building fund 
of the Royal Free Hospital. In consequence 
of the prevailing epidemic the programme had 
to be more or less changed, but the evening’s 
entertainment was much enjoyed by a 
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numerous audience. To raise money for 
hospitals by means of music is an old plan, 
4 generally, as in the present instance, 
successful. Music, indirectly, has done much 
for suffering humanity. 

Mr. Henschel’s incidental music to Shakes- 
eres ‘‘ Hamlet” was presented in Suite 
orm at his concert last Tuesday evening. 
From the remarks in the programme- 
book, it would seem that the composer 
wishes it to be judged as abstract music; the 
sequence of movements is altered, and other 
modifications are made. And, with exception 
of the Interlude, depicting the struggle in 
Hamlet’s mind between irresolution and a desire 
for action, the music has a clear meaning apart 
from the drama. In the opening Prelude the 
two themes, the one standing for Hamlet, the 
other for Ophelia, are both characteristic ; 
and the Wagner colour with which both are 
tinged is by no means unpleasant. The 
‘* Ophelia” movement, a clever expansion of 
the maiden’s theme, is most effective. The 
** Pastorale,” with its plaintive corno inglesi 
strains, has charm and delicacy. ‘‘ Ophelia’s 
Death” is simple, yet as ‘ abstract” music 
scarcely interesting enough. The final Danish 
March is pleasing, quaint, and spirited. Mr. 
Henschel throughout his music shows taste, 
feeling, and skill, and the excellent orchestra- 
tion is one of its most striking features. The 
Suite was admirably performed, and well 
received. M. Gorski, a new violinist, played 
the Max Bruch Concerto in G minor: his tone 
is sympathetic, and his intonation faultless, 
The slow movement was somewhat dragged. 
His rendering of the work was a good, if not 
forcible, one. The programme included the 
‘**Vorspiel” to Lohengrin, the Unfinished 
Symphony, and the fine ‘ Funeral’? March 
from Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Story of Sayid.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s vocal recitals are 
always attractive features of the musical season ; 
and, despite the general dulness now pre- 
vailing in the concert room, their first held, at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, was 
well attended. Mrs. Henschel was sufficiently 
recovered to sing, and to sing well; but she 
was not in full possession of her powers. Mr. 
Henschel sang in a most effective manner a 
quaint song from Mozart’s ‘‘ Il Seraglio”’; but 
it formed a curious, and perhaps not altogether 
uppropriate, contrast to Beethoven’s “ Song of 
Supplication.”” He gave an impressive ren- 
dering of Schubert’s ‘‘ Der Doppelgiinger. Mr. 
Henschel’s ballad,**‘ Der Schenk von Erbach” 
is cleverly written, but long. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
al Conversation on Music. By Anton Rubinstein. 
(Augener. ) 
Tux author of this small but most attrac- 
tive book stands unrivalled as a pianist; 
his virtuosity is astounding, but his chief 
title to fame rests on his noble renderings 
of the works of the great masters. Moreover, 
Anton Rubinstein, as «a composer, has 
attempted almost every branch of musical art, 
and in some achieved distinction. To hear 
what such a man has to say about music and 
musicians cannot fail to prove interesting; 
and, all the more so, in that some of the 
articles of his musical creed run counter to 
views generally held at the present day. 
Already, on the first page, we learn that ‘ to 
me the opera is altogether a subordinate branch 
of our art.” Thus, at the very outset, the 


key-nute of Rubinstein’s Conversation is 
clearly sounded ; and, though to many it may 
appear a fulse note, it certainly arrests atten- 
tion. One instinctively turns over the pages, 
feeling sure that later on Wagner will be 
mentioned — for Rubinstein begins with 
Palestrina—and thinking that there will be 





the thick of the fight. And there is, in fact, 
some sharp-shooting, and some of the objec- 
tions raised to the methods adopted by Wagner 
deserve consideration. But to tell us that in a 
union of arts entire justice cannot be rendered 
to each one, is scarcely new, while the descrip- 
tion given of Wagner’s employment of Leit- 
motive is almost a caricature. 

Rubinstein renders justice to neither Gluck, 
nor Mozart, nor Wagner. But he is an 
unhappy victim to his creed ; and, that havin 
been once stated, most of his remarks on v 
music call forth little surprise. He is far 
more engaging, and his remarks are far more 
profitable, when discussing the instrumental 
works of the t masters. Most admirable 
is his description of music as a language of 
‘‘ tone-image character” in which “one may 
read all that the composer intended to say,” 
and again as ‘enclosing a mood of the soul.” 
Rubinstein is an advocate of programme-music 
in the true, the Beethoven, sense of the term, 
i.e., the programme to be divined by the inter- 
preter or hearer. 

Very many will share his enthusiasm for 
Bach, who “‘ knew how to express all imaginable 
emotion in the Fugue form”; though all ma 
not agree with him when he says: ‘Bac 
appears to me greatest at his organ and at 
the piano.” He is happy in his distinction 
between two great masters: he compares Bach 
to a cathedral, Handel to a royal castle. This, 
too, is worth special notice :—— 

‘‘ Mankind thirsts for a storm; it feels that it 
may become dry and parched in the eternal 
Haydn-Mozart sunshine; it wishes to express 
iteelf earnestly; it longs for action; it becomes 
dramatic ; the French Revolution resounds. 
Beethoven appears.”’ 

And here is a simile which has a touch of 
humour in it: the compliment may possibly 
excuse the criticism. 

**God created woman ; certainly the most beau- 
tiful of his creatures, but fudl of faults. He did 
not polish them away, being convinced that all 
that was faulty in her would be outweighed by 
her charms. So Schubert in his composition ; his 
melody outweighs all deficiency, if deficiency there 


One may easily imagine that Rubinstein goes 

into raptures over Chopin, ‘‘the soul of the 
ianoforte;’* and those who have heard him 

interpret the romantic music of the Franco- 
Polish composer will find in his words a re- 
flection of his performances. 

For Wagner, Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
was the last word of instrumental music; for 
Rubinstein, the death of Schumann and of 
Chopin is /inis musicae. As compared with 
Wagner, our author is a pessimist: the former 
saw the end of one era, but the dawn of 
another ; the latter, however, sees all in the 
past and nothing to come. With such views, it 
is difficult to understand how Rubinstein can 
have devoted so many hours of his life to com- 
position : the man is probably better than his 
creed. 

He touches on the question of ‘‘the com- 
poser’s intention.”’ If the interpretation of a 
work is to be in conformity with that intention 
(assuming that it can be discovered), it is 
argued by some that there can only be one cor- 
rect rendering. Rubinstein’s remarks on this 
matter are most apt. Were there only one 
way, he says, the executive artist would be ‘a 
monkey”; and again, ‘‘To do justice to the 
object [the composition] is the law and duty of 
every interpreter, but, of course, each one in 
his own way ”—i.e., subjectively. 

It would be easy to write a much longer 
notice of this small volume; nearly every 
sentence is a text on which a discourse might 
be held. It is well worth reading, and it is 
to be regretted that the author’s graphic style 
has been presented in such a poor English 
dress. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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MARCUS ADLER: “The Health Laws of the Bible, and Jewish 


Long: 
F. IN JETT: “ Pre-historic Rock-Pictures at Bellary 
L. B.: Bata 





“J. Claine’s -Karo Manuscript on "he Microbe” 
a llustrated). 
A. ROG ERS : “Sindbad.” 
R. SEWEL L, M.C.S. : “ Notes of the late Sir Walter Elliot.” 


His Exc. P. WASSA PASHA and the late Sir PATRICK CcOoL- 
UN: “The Pelasgi ry their Modern Descendants.” 
Mrs. REICHHARDT: he Druses.” 
poy hp tt E and ORIENTAL CONGRESS NEWS 
SUMMARY of ey? rib = ASIA and in the COLONIES. 
REVIEWS and NUTIC 
Publishers : Tue cee, University Institute, Woxtne. 
Agents: London—Messrs. Swan Sonwenscuein & Co. ., Paternoster 
Square, B.C. ; Messrs. Sormenan, 37, Piccadilly; and Davip Nutt, 
Strand. PRICE FIV k Suicninas: 


EPPS’S. 


(BREAKFAST) 


GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 


C OCOA | BOILING WATER OR MILK 








THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
HIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
a Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. ment, Dalton, 
Roberts, East, Russell, Leigh, Kei ’ Drew, J. and W. 











Northcote, &e. ; ;_ Mrs. P Campbell, ss E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks 
a THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING ait BRIGHTON. Mr. Charles 


ia. vi" wb lakesley, F. og 8. Ves 


W. Everard, C. Crofton 8. Hewson, W. Shirley, A. May; 

eines 1. Aneel, F Fone, 0. Bet, 1. Witam, B. 
e, N. au oore t 8.15, 

HEADS OR TAILS ! seitebinaatie 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Grand Pantomime, THE FORTY THIEVES. EVERY 
Avion at 2.80 and on THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
EVENINGS at 7.30. Written by Horace Lennard. Produced 
by Oscar Barrett. Unanimously pronounced by the entire 
London Press to surpass all previous pantomimes. The Qneen 
says :—* Outrivals in taste and beauty all other similar pro- 
ductions of the present season.” / wy says :—"* Positively the 


best I have ever seen, here or elsewhere.” Seats : Numbered 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. ; ; Unnumbered 1s, and 1s. 6d. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
THIS EVENING, at 9, qeeene. | Messrs. J. ¢ 
Taylor, a 5 Dawson, T. W. Percyval, A. H. Brooke, J. 
Weer ersham, Willes, and W. Lestocq ; Misses 


Floren 
se Song ‘Esmond, and Lydia Cowell. At 8, THROUGH 
Tae ft ’ 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum Tre. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.35, HAMLET. Mr. Tree. Messrs. 
Fernandez, Kemble, in, Dacre, rge Barrett, Allan, 
Watson, Hudson, Robb Harwood, Rose. Hallard, 
Caravoglia, Warden, Crawley, and Fred Terry ; Misses 
Leclercq, Iv anova, and Mrs. Tree. 


LYRIC THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepurr. 

THIS DAY, at 2.30 and 815, THE MOUNTEBANKS. 
Misses Geraldine Ulmar, Aida Jenoure, Eva Moore, and 
Lucille Saunders ; Messrs. Lionel Brough, Frank Wyatt, J. 
Robertson, F. Cook, A. Playfair, C. Gilbert, Porteous Burt, 
and Harry Monkhouse. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, Sipney Herperte-Basina. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE SWISS EXPRESS. 
Les Renads, a P. Hayes, H. Bedford, H. Dana, 
reg pee rs. Clifton and’ Miss Phillis "Broughton. 
At 7.30, HIS LAST CHANCE. Miss Ella Terriss, and 
Mr. Basing. eee 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30 punctually, FORGIVENESS. 
Mr. Geo! Alexander, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Mr, E. W 
Gardiner, Mr. Arthur Bourchier Mr. H. H. Vincent, Mr. H 
de Lange, and Mr. Fred Everill; Miss Dolores Drummond, 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss urea Graves, and Miss 
Marion Terry. — 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager. Mr. Evwarv Tenny. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TIMES. Messrs. Edward 
Terry, — Henry V. Esmond, A. Kendick, Albert Sims, 
and Fred . ang Mesdames Helena Dacre, Annie Hill, 
Alexes Leighton, M. Talbot, Hetty Dene, L. Barradell, and 
Fanny Brough. | 


THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


Head Office : 
Liverpool and London. 

Total Invested Funds . +» £8,000,854 
To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments, or Aunuitier, 
THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH READING. 
Write for it or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company 

EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
Leoden OGess: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


‘To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & COS Al SAUCE, 
Sours, ‘PRESERVED ‘PROVISIONS 


POTTED MEATS, oat YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 





FiSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURTLE SOUP, and J ELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
2 CAUTION—BEWARE f IMITATIONS. 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR 








, W. 
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& CO.’ 


Oxford Lectures 


With Illustrations. 


MACMILLAN 


120 
PROFESSOR HERKOMER, B.A, 


MESSRS. 


ETCHING and MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. 


by HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Oxford. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Globe 8vo, 5s, 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. 


he late R, W. CHURCH, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. 
*,* A new volume of the Uniform Edition of Dean Church's Miscellaneous Works. 


BY -THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


VILLAGE SERMONS PREACHED at WHATLEY. By the 


late R. W. CHURCH, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. , 
TIMES.—“ A touching memorial of the pastoral life of one of the most scholarly of modern English Churchmen.” 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD anp F. INIGO THOMAS. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FORMAL GARDEN in ENGLAND. 


BLOMFIELD and INIGO THOMAS. With Tllustrations. 


HENRY JEPHSON. 
Two Vols., 8vo., 30s. net. 


THE PLATFORM: Its Rise and Progress. By Henry Jephson. 


*,* The Publishers believe this to be the sirst attempt made to trace the origin and development of what has now 
become a great political institution. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 


By Regioald 


Two Vols., crown 8yo, 12s. 


THAT STICK. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Three Vols., crown 8vo, Sls. Gd. 


NEVERMORE. 


By RoLFE BOLDREWOoD. 
Crown 8vo,, 68. 


MARIAM; or, Twenty-one Days. By Horace Victor. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.’ 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. | 
| 
' 
| 


MONTROSE. By Mowbray Morris. With Portrait. 


BY BRET HARTE. 
Two Vols., crown S8vo, cloth, 12s. 


A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Bret Harte, Author 


of “Cressy,” ‘‘ Her itage of Dedlow Marsh.” 
DAILY Cl RONICLE ‘ As a study of human nature in the rough it is admirable.” 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.“ Amusing, exciting, and well written.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ARCHDEACON FARRAR'S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


SEEKERS after GOD. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.RS., 


Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. New and Cheaper Edition. 


ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. 


By the Same Author. With a new Preface, and two hitherto unpublished Letters of Dr. Pusey. 
*,* The jirst two volumes of a New and Cheaper Edition of Archdeacon Farrar’s Works to be continued Monthly. | 


THE BISHOP OF DERRY AND RAPHOE. 
Crown 8yvo, 6s. 


THE LEADING IDEAS of the GOSPELS. By the Right Rev. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


PROFESSOR MILLIGAN, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ASCENSION and HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD of ouR 


LORD. By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of 
\berdeen, Author of ‘The Resurrection of our Lord.” 

*,* The Baird Lecture for 1891. | 

NEW BOOK BY, REV, STOPFORD BROOKE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. | 


SHORT SERMONS. By Rev. Stopford Brooke. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


KHALED: A Tale of Arabia. By F. Marion Crawford. 
ANTI-JACOBIN :—“ Mr. Crawford has written some stories more powerful, but none more attractive than this,” | 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. By Charlotte M. Yonge. | 


A VOLUME OF MACMILLAN'S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Second Edition, globe 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from TENNYSON. With Introduction and 


Notes, by PJ. RowE M.A., and W. T. WEBB, M. A.. Professors of English Literature, oy ef Coll Calcutta. 
New Edition, with Additional Poems, including “ The Palace of Art,” “The Voyage,” “The B k,” « Demeter and | 


Persephone. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lownpon. 


By 


| COUNTY COUNCIL SCHEMES AND REPORTS: 


| SCHOLARSHIP SCHEMES: Kent ; 
h 


NEW BOOKS. 


| THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY, 1892, price 6d., contains— 


1.—THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P., First 
Lord of the Treasury. Engraved by W. Biscombe 

} Gardner. Front. 

ls -—MR. ARTHUR BALFOUR. Henry W. Lucy. With 

Sketch of the Fourth Party by Leslie Ward. 

| 3.—NONO VINCENT. ‘o be continued.) HENRY JAMEs. 

} Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 

| 4.—LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN LOCOMOTIVE 

WORKS at CREWE. C. J. BowEN CooKE. Illus- 

trated from Official Photographs. 

5.—BRAHAN CASTLE. JULIA MARCHIONESS OF TWEED- 
DALE and Laby JEUNE. Illustrated by Thomas Riley. 


6.—MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. HENRY JAMES. With 
Portrait. 
7.—HOW PIANOS are MADE. JosEPH HATTON. Illus- 


trated by W. H. Margetson. 
8.—THE MOSQUES of TLEMCEN. 
trated by EDGAR BARCLAY. 


9.—A GIRL of the PERIOD. Mrs. OLIPHANT. Illustrated 
by R. A. Bell. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 388. FEBRUARY. 1892. 

CONTENTS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Written and Illus- 


1.—DON ORSINO. Chapters 
IvV.—VI. 

2.—THE BEAUTIFUL and the TRUE. By MARK REID. 

3.—OUR MILITARY UNREADINESS. 

| 4.-THE VILLAGE LEGACY. 

| 5. ROMANCE and YOUTH. 

| 6.—THE FLIGHT from the FIELDS. By ARTHUR GAYE. 

7.—SIR MICHAEL. By Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, Bart. 

| 8.—NATIONAL PENSIONS. By H. CLARENCE BOURNE. 





NEW PART OF THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 
Part IV., royal 8vo, 5s. 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL: 


The Journal of the British Economic Association. 
Edited by F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
I. ARTICLES— 
AN INTRODUCTORY LECTURE on POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Prof. F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 


THE ALLEGED DIFFERENCES in the WAGES 
of MEN and WOMEN. SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE COAL QUESTION. FOoRSTER BROWN. 

THE NEW THEORY of INTEREST. W. SMART. 
THE EVOLUTION of the SOCIALIST PRO- 
GRAMME in GERMANY. Prof. G. ADLER. 
LABOUR TROUBLES in NEW ZEALAND. 

W. T. CHARLEWOOD. 
AN ATTEMPT to ESTIMATE the CIRCULATION 
of the RUPEE. F. C. HARRISON. 


Il. REVIEWS. 
Ill. NOTES—MEMORANDA. 
in . RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


THE RECORD OF 
TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION : 


A bi-monthly Journal of the Progress made by County 
Councils and other Local Authorities in the Administra- 
tion of the Technical Instruction Acts. 

No. 2. JANUARY. Price 2s. 
CONTENTS ; 


| EDITORIAL NOTES. 


By Sir HENRY Roscok, M.?’. 
Hamp- 
Dorset- 


PAYMENT ON RESULTS. 


shire ; Derbyshire; Kent; Northamptonshire ; 

shire ; Bristol. 

Staffordshire ; Dorset 
shire. 

PROGRESS IN SCOTLAND: County Council Conference 
in Edinburgh; Report on Progress of Scotch Count) 
Councils ; Report on the Resources for Technical Educs- 
tion in Scotland. 

MISCELLANEA: Manchester Reports on Continent«! 
Technical Schools ; Systems of Manual Instruction. 

NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 








Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published hy HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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